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Modern Assaults on the Family 


WHERE SECULARIST PLANNERS AND MARXISTS ARE AT ONE 


if: HAS LONG AGO BEEN noted that Satan is a 
master strategist and a brillant opportunist. 
Marxists in our time have given proof that Satan’s 
agents have inherited a due measure of his skill. 
They have taken advantage of the decay of our 
Christian civilization to hasten its fall. At one 
time they proclaimed that it was merely a matter 
of waiting under the tree until all the rotten fruit 
would fall; but the more impatient among them, 
weary of waiting for the inevitable, are clamoring 
to have the tree shaken violently so as to speed 
up the processes of history. Marxists are thus 
abetted by the general decline of family life, the 
emancipation of women, and high divorce rates 
in their efforts to undermine our civilization in 
the most effective way possible. 


The White House Conference 


That the Marxist hostility to the “nuclear” and 
“prototype” family continues in the very heart of 
the democratic world was revealed at the White 
House Conference on Children and Youth last 
spring. Press reports omitted such speakers’ com- 
ments as, “If we are to socialize the child, we must 
release him earlier and earlier from the nuclear 
family (father and mother) to the larger family 
(the State).” Further, the assembled members 
were said to have agreed that the “prototype fam- 
ily’—one in which mother and father are mar- 
ried to each other—is no longer the normal fam- 
ily, because of the high incidence of divorce and 
illegitimacy. Here is a shameful and cynical in- 
vitation to the forces of chaos. It is a startling 
admission that the members of a modern highly 
organized state have less self-control and natural 
affection than have uncivilized and primitive peo- 
ples. 

Frederick Engels in his book, The Origin of 
the Family, initiated the Communist attack on 
this primary social institution with the concen- 
trated fury of a man possessed. One of his 
fantastic theories was that in the original, pure 
state of society, sex-communism was the estab- 
lished order, and that marriage was a later corrup- 
tion, legalized by the bourgeoisie and Capitalists 

for the protection and inheritance of private 


Liam Brophy, Ph.D.—Dublin, Ireland 


property. There followed the inevitable pile of 
works to prop this sex-communism theory, e¢.g., 
Briffault’s The Mothers, and L. H. Morgan’s An- 
cient Society. ‘This theory was based on what was 
called the classificatory system, which maintained 
that all the members of senior age groups were 
indiscriminately called fathers and mothers, while 
all the children of the groups were loosely called 
sons and daughters. It was also asserted that 
some primitive tribes, such as those in Central 
Australia, have no knowledge of paternal prac- 
tices. Malinowsky in his study, The Father in 
Primitive Psychology, published in New York 
thirty years ago, collected all the evidence against 
the existence of the paternal instinct among prim- 
itive tribes. 


Science Backfires 


There was a most scientific belief among the 
enemies of Christianity and the supporters of 
Communism which postulated that, once science 
had arrived at a stage of progress where it seemed 
to prove their theories, it would cease to develop. 
But science, especially anthropology, continues to 
advance and disprove former “proofs.” The 
facile theories of The Golden Bough, instead of 
proving that Christianity borrowed its ritual from 
paganism, demonstrate the sweet reasonableness of 
the Church’s liturgy. Increased knowledge of an- 
thropology and primitive dialects has demon- 
strated that there are severe sexual codes among 
primitive peoples, and that, even where pre- 
marital promiscuity is allowed, marriage codes 
are so stringent that infringement is punished by 
torture and death. Westermarck’s three-volumed 
History of Human Marriage (1921), using the 
purely biological approach, maintains that mono- 
gamous mating came first, and that the promis- 
cuity found among certain people is really a de- 
generation.from an earlier and more perfect so- 
cial condition, just as the idolatrous worship of : 
numerous gods has often been found to be the 
corruption of a primitive monotheism. The gen-_ 
eral conclusion on the part of secular scholars is 
that the family, like marriage, is no mere human 
institution, but takes its origin, not from man‘: 
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designs, but from the providential order of the 
Creator. 


Communism, which claims to be eminently sci- 
sentific, reposes on the nineteenth century scientific 
‘knowledge of Marx’s day. In their attitude to 
tthe family, these Marxists evidently have not 
tbeen keeping in touch with the anthropologists. 
[They cite August Bebel: “It follows as a matter 
cof course that our modern marriage is far from 
f fulfilling its true purpose, and has no claim, there- 
tfore, to be regarded as either sacred or moral... . 
'The only salvation lies in a return to nature and 
t to natural intercourse between the sexes, in casting 
coff the unhealthy, spiritualistic ideas of humanity 
ywhich cling to today.” (Woman, Past, Present 
pand Future) This “return to nature” is not by 
gany means the reversion to uninhibited sexual 
| licence the Communists would like to think it is. 


Fairy Tales 


If, as Sacred Scripture attests, “the truth shall 
imake you free,” e contrario, lies will enslave you. 
| Engles professed great concern for the plight of 
tmarried women. So he resolved to liberate them 
| from the prison of their homes to the freedom of 
|the factories: “The first condition for the libera- 
‘tion of the wife is to bring the whole female sex 

into industry, and this in turn demands the abolt- 

‘tion of the monogamous family as the economic 
‘unit of society.’ The hand that rocks the cradle 
no longer rules the world in Communist countries: 
it turns cranks, and digs in mines, and frees it- 
self from the onerous duties of rocking and rul- 
ing, leaving these to the men of the Kremlin! 


The final aim of the whole Communist drive 
against the family is the abolition of the Chris- 
tian family, so that children may be reared in the 
large family of the State. We read quite openly 
in the Communist Manifesto: “Do you charge us 
with wanting to stop the exploitation of children 
by their parents? To this crime we plead guilty.” 
The ABC of Communism elaborates: 


“The decree whereby the school is separated 
from the Church must be rigidly enforced, 
and the proletarian state must not make the 
_ slightest concession to medievalism. What 
has already been done to throw off the yoke 
_ of religion is all too little, for it still remains 
_ within the power of ignorant parents to 
cripple the minds of their children by teach- 
ing them religious fables. ... 
‘We must see to it that the school assumes 
_ the offensive against religious propaganda in 
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the homes, so that from the very outset the 
children’s minds shall be rendered immune 
to all those fairy tales which many grown-ups 
continue to regard as truth. ... 


“Under the Soviet Power there is freedom of 
conscience for adults (s7c). But this freedom 
of conscience for parents is tantamount to a 
freedom for them to poison the minds of 
their children with the opium which, when 
they were young, was poured into their own 
minds by the Church. The parents force upon 
the children their own dullness, their own 
ignorance; they proclaim as truth all sorts of 
nonsense; and they thus greatly increase the 
difficulties which the unified labor schools 
have to encounter. One of the most impor- 
tant tasks of the proletarian state is to liberate 
children from the reactionary influence ex- 
ercised by their parents.” 


We will cite one more passage from this bible 
of Bolshevism to make abundantly clear the em- 
phasis Communists lay on this “liberation” of 
children into the large family of the State: “When 
parents say, ‘my daughter,’ ‘my son,’ the words do 
not simply imply the existence of a parental re- 
lationship; they also give expression to the par- 
ents’ view that they have a right to educate their 
own children. From the Soctalist outlook no such 
right exists. The individual human being does 
not belong to himself but to soctety, to the human 
race. The individual can only live and thrive 
owing to the existence of the society in which it 
lives and thinks, to which it came into being— 
and this ‘society’ is something wider than the ‘so- 
ciety’ of its own parents.” 


Experience Did Not Teach 


In the “American Encyclical,” Sertum Laetittae, 
addressed by Pope Pius XII to the people of the 
U.S. on the 150th anniversary of the establishment 
of the Hierarchy there, that Holy Pontiff devoted 
considerable space to the duty of safeguarding the 
sanctity of the Christian family and of upholding 
the teaching that matrimony is by Divine Law an 
indissoluble and permanent bond. “Oh! If only 
your country had come to know from the exper- 
ience of others, rather than from examples at 
home, of the accumulation of ills which derive 
from the plague of divorce; let reverence for 
religion, let fidelity towards the great American 


_ people counsel energetic action that this disease, 


alas so widespread, may be cured by extirpation.” 
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It is because they recognize that the United 
States at the present time is a strong bulwark of 
our Christian civilization that the Popes appeal to 
Americans to realize the immense importance of 
family life for the well-being of society. “Since 
the corruption of manners is the most powerful 
of all influences which work toward the break- 
down of families and the decay of kingdoms,” 
wrote Leo XIII in his Encyclical Arcanum Divinae 
Sapientiae, “it is easy to see that divorce is the 
worst enemy to the welfare of either.” At the 
risk of appearing unduly repetitious, we will 
quote a passage from the Encyclical of Pope Pius 
XI, Divini Redemptorts: 


“In a system (Communism) which thus scorns 
and rejects all the sacred functions of human 
life, it flows as a matter of course that 
matrimony and the family are considered to 
be a purely civil and artificial institution, 
originating in a particular set of economic 
conditions, and, as the theory refuses to rec- 
ognize any matrimonial bond of the juridical 
and moral order not completely dependent 
on the will of the individual or the com- 
munity, it likewise and as a necessary conse- 
quence denies the indissoluble perpetuity of 
wedlock. 


“The complete emancipation of woman from 
any ties with home or family is a special 
characteristic of the Communist theory. Held 
to be totally free from the protective au- 
thority of her husband, the wife is withdrawn 
from the home and the care of her children, 

and, equally with her husband, is thrust into 
the turmoil of public life and communal in- 
dustry, her home and children being handed 
over to the custody of the State. Parents, 


ity, and is therefore allowed to 


table result that parents feel that almost everyone | 
has authority over their offspring, save them- 
selves. The State in the modern world has re- 
acted to the breakup of family life by encroaching 
on parents’ rights in order to strengthen its hold 
on children. It is relatively simple to recognize 
the extent and limits of the State’s authority in 
matters of public administration and the safe- 
guarding of society. But in the confusion that 
exists among parents for whom the laws of the 
Church, or indeed of Christianity, no longer re- 
tain validity, the State moves in and takes over. 


Social Fragmentation 


An English sociologist opines that his people 
have gone beyond the point of no return, and that 
it is better to go along with the times since it 
seems impossible to rehabilitate the family. “We 
should,” he says with thin irony, “follow the pat- 
tern of America by making marriage easy to con- 
tract into and easy to contract out of. The State 
should provide homes for the aged, large-scale 
youth organizations for adolescents, and a univer- 
sal extension of the nursery school. The process 
of the State taking over the important functions 
of the family would then be completed. Married 
couples would then enjoy sex and companionship» 
together. The home would become a dormitory, 
and the functions of the family would be in the 
hands of those specially qualified to discharg 
them.” 

We could fill many pages with lists of b ook 
advocating that parents should not be permitted t 
care for and educate their children. Parents mu 
yield to the “experts.” From the hysterical tor 
of some “authorities” on authority, we get th 


¢ 


impression that it is positively dangerous and an 

social to place children in the care of their p 

ents. = i = met 
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A Christian Landlords’ Association 


IBRINGING MORAL PRINCIPLES TO BEAR ON HOUSING PROBLEMS 


T WOULD BE A WASTE of time to look in any 
4 City Directory or Telephone Book for the ad- 
'dress of the local chapter of this organization. 
'Nor will it be found listed in the Catholic Al- 
;Manac among Catholic Action groups. The Chris- 
itian Landlords’ Association does not as yet exist. 

It is a very badly needed organization, as ab- 
‘solutely nothing has been done thus far to bring 
| Christian ethics to the rental housing field. Per- 
|haps this void is attributable to the fact that 
rental housing is one of the most controversial 
issues in our times. Discussions concerning it 
usually engender more heat than light. 


An Acute Problem 


The rental housing problem is of such a com- 
plex nature that it cannot be solved under present 
conditions. The primary need is for understand- 
ing on three sides—the tenant, the landlord, and 
the general public. 

One of the reasons why this problem remains 
so acute is that an antipathy has grown up be- 
tween tenants and landlords, making them “na- 
tural enemies,” instead of ‘‘partners” in a joint 
endeavor. This antipathy has been engendered 
and fed by movie and television directors until 
the term “landlord” has become synonymous with 
“public enemy,” not only to renters, but to home 
owners as well, who should have some idea of the 
problems confronting the landlord as well as of 
the plight of the tenant. 

When a rental housing case goes to court, the 
sympathy of jurors and spectators is immediately 
with the tenant, before any of the facts in the 
case are ascertained. There have been bad land- 
lords and there have been good ones. It is ob- 
viously not fair to bunch them all together as out- 
casts of humanity. 

- On the screen, the “landlord” is always pre- 
sented as harsh and cruel, living in a manison on 
the hill, while his hired hands evict the poor 
fami Once in a 
while the stony heart of the owner is melted 
rough some unusual means which suddenly 


of St. Mary, the landlord was brought to time 


ansform him into a Santa Claus. In the Bells. 


Anne Tansey—Cincinnati, Ohio 


through the prayers of the nuns. He had to do 
no less than give up his property! 

Not even a Christian Landlords’ Association 
can bring a solution to the rental housing problem 
until it is a recognized fact that the landlord is 
an ordinary human being, and a business man 
who, like every one else, wants to protect his in- 
vestment and expects a reasonable return from his 
money. 

When a renter puts money into a savings ac- 
count in the bank, he or she expects to be paid a 
dividend on that money. When any citizen buys 
stocks in a corporation, he expects dividends. 
Why then should not a landlord be entitled to 
a return on his investment in a two-family house 
or apartment building? 

As long as we operate in a capitalistic system, 
the profit motive must be recognized as a primary 
factor. A landlord sells space in his house just 
as a farmer sells his crops. No one expects the 
farmer to carry his harvest into town and give it 


away to passers-by—poor, rich, and middle class 


alike. Yet to expect him to do so is no more in- 
congruous than to imply that a man or woman 
should buy an apartment house and invite people 
to live in it free of cost or at so low a rental 
that the owner cannot meet the expenses of main- 
taining the house. 

This particular study is not concerned with so- 
called “slum property.” This author has had no 
experience in that field; but she has had experi- 
ence in renting out two-family houses in good 
neighborhoods to fairly well-to-do tenants. In 
many instances tenants are far wealthier than their 
landlords. Most of mine have been wealthier and 
healthier. 

A Christian Landlords’ Association can, how- 
ever, bring at least a partial answer to the general 
rental picture. Its members would be drawn from 
conscientious owners of rental property, whether 
Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish. The title is meant 
to include ail owners who are willing to operate 
their rental properties on Christian principles, re- 
gardless of race or religion. 

Such an association would be of great benefit 
to the landlords as well as to the tenants. It 
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would be based on the principle that a landlord 
has a right to expect a fair return on his invest- 
ment; that the tenants would recognize their re- 
sponsibilities as well as their rights and privileges. 

It is because landlords in many instances can- 
not derive a return from their investments that 
so few new apartment houses are being erected 
in spite of our rapidly expanding population. 
Others are withdrawing rented rooms and apart- 
ments from the market because there is not suf- 
ficient incentive to rent them. In my own case, 
I had to sell a two-family house, both apartments 
of which were rented out to others, because every 
year's accounting revealed another loss. One must 
be a philanthropist and well-financed to be able 
to subsidize tenants in the face of continual losses. 


A union of landlords could conceivably benefit 
the owners of rental property who operate on a 
small scale to an even greater degree than it 
might help larger operators. 


Previous Attempts 


The idea for a Christian Landlords’ Association 
is not being “born” in this article. It was first 
conceived by the author in 1953, when a “blue- 
print” for such an organization was published in 
the national Catholic weekly, Ave Maria. 


At that time rent control was still a burning 
issue. Many owners of rental property were so 
embittered by it that the CLA was not able to 
obtain a hearing. A second attempt was made a 
year later in the same magazine. The benefits 
which would accrue to landlords themselves, ir- 
respective of the tenant, were outlined. Several 
ptiests expressed deep interest in the proposal. 
Catholic newspapers in various dioceses promoted 
the idea vigorously. But a further attempt in 
The Reign of the Sacred Heart ended just as 
dismally. 


Among letters received as a result of these ar- 
ticles, not one came from a renter. ‘Those re- 
ceived from landlords were angry messages giv- 
ing details of bitter experiences. For some strange 
reason the landlords seemed to feel that the CLA 
was to be an organization which would benefit 
tenants at the expense of the landlords. This is 
far from the case. The proposed Christian Land- 
lords Association has been blue-printed to assist 
both the landlord and the tenant by applying 
Christian ethics to the rental housing market. 

As these previous attempts to present a case for 
the CLA stressed the plight of tenants, it has 
been considered wiser in the present study to 
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concentrate almost entirely on the plight of the 
landlord, whose case has become increasingly 
worse in the intervening years, and whose case 
is rarely presented to the public in a sympathetic 
manner. 

As a Christian Landlords’ Association would 
have to draw its members from the ranks of land- 
lords, this study is directed primarily to their 
problems. Renters would naturally benefit if the 
code which would accompany the formation of 
such an organization were ever to become a 
reality. 


Home Ownership—Rival of the Landlord 


Landlords are for the most part a very unhappy 
segment of our economic society at this time. 
They have been caught between inflationary pres- 
sures in the cost of operation and increased taxes, 
while they continue to lose the “cream” of pros- 
pective tenants in the stupendous rush of the lat- 
ter to the suburbs as new home owners. This 
latter trend has dealt a stunning blow to an al- 
ready depressed market. The ready “market” 
of tenants has been lost at the same time as the 
desertion of the cities has brought about increased 
taxes and reduced valuations. Good neighbor- 
hoods have suddenly become obsolete. In some 
cities, slum clearance has only served to transfer 
the slums to some of the better areas, thus caus- 
ing a violent reduction in the value of rental 
properties in those areas. 

Never in its 150 years has the United States 
witnessed such a rash of home ownership as that 
which took place between 1940 and 1960; it is 
continuing into 1960. Today nearly 60 per cent 
of all households own the houses in which they 
live. Half of these homes are clear of debt. 

This remarkable achievement is the closest ap- 
proach to the ideal of Jeffersonian democracy at- 
tained in this or any other country. Jeffersonian 
democracy envisioned “ownership widely distci- 
buted.” Such ownership of homes represents a 
giant step in the social betterment of families. 
While this epidemic of home ownership does 
have many inherent dangers due to the tendency 
of young couples to extend themselves beyond 
their budgets, it is for the most part one of the 
best things that has ever happened to this country. 
Nevertheless, the social gains in this direction, 
while good in themselves, have been offset by 
the creation of new problems for landlords and 
for tenants who cannot afford to own their ows 
homes and are therefore dependent on renta 
units for a home and for shelter. 
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The Forty Per Cent of Non-Home Owners 


This large segment of our population repre- 
ssents the more “dependent type” of citizens. They 
must depend on the type of housing the landlord 
(can give them for what they can afford to pay. 
'Some can well afford the high rentals in new, 
jmodern structures, even though less and less of 
‘such desirable property is being built each year. 
‘We have gone through one of the most rapid 
| population expansions in the history of the na- 
ition. Yet less new rental housing is being erected 
{today than was built 50 years ago, in considera- 
ition of this increase in population. 


The reason for this situation is purely eco- 
imomic. There are not sufficient inducements for 
‘investors, bankers and mortgage brokers to sub- 
: sidize the builder who is willing to take the risks 
‘involved in erecting new rental housing units. 
It is very hard to secure a loan on an apartment 
‘building. Were it not for the Federal Housing 
_Administration, the decrease in the new rental 
units would be even greater. At that, the num- 
ber of mortgage foreclosures on apartment houses 
is double that of single dwellings. What was 
once a lucrative source of income has now shrunk 
to the point where investors go elsewhere to place 
their money. Industry pays far better dividends. 


Because of the poorer financial condition of a 
majority of the 40 per cent of non-home 
Owners, vacancies are at an all-time high in the 
newer apartment buildings. Owners cannot af- 
ford to reduce the scale of rents because of obli- 
gations on the property. 

The 40 per cent of non-home owners can be 
roughly divided into several groups. There are 
the Newly Married who usually do not possess 
enough savings for a down-payment on a home 
of their own. Many of them are not ready for 
ownership. With both partners working, they 
prefer to rent. They want to be close to town 
and, having no children, are not in need of any 
‘considerable amount of space. It is far more 
profitable for them to rent than to own until 
their children come. 

_ Single Individuals, who prefer to rent rather 
than to own, include unmarried career women; 
bachelors who want to maintain their own apart- 
ment; the divorced and the separated; widows 
and widowers. All such find apartment dwel- 
ngs a far more efficient way of life than any 
her. ‘They prefer to remain in or near the 
ity where transportation facilities and places of 
amusement and recreation are readily accessible. 


The Mobile Unit includes those heads of 
families who are transferred by their companies 
from city to city; the restless who do not want to 
be tied down to one place and like to move 
around; those who do not want the responsi- 
bilities of home ownership; those who want to 
live in or close to town. 

While a great many elderly couples are main- 
taining their own homes, others have found it 
necessary to give up the old house, now that the 
family has gone. They find it less burdensome 
to rent an apartment in or near the city. Some 
are subsidized with pensions, social security bene- 
fits, and dividends from private investments to 
the extent that they are able to rent the better 
class of apartments. 

All of the foregoing classes, or most of them, 
are able to pay the high rents and enjoy the ad- 
vantages of beautiful dwelling places. But this 
is not the case with the majority of the 40 per 
cent of non-home owners. These latter include 
aged couples who are forced to live on small 
pensions which have shrunk to insignificance due 
to inflation; widows and widowers who can no 
longer afford to maintain the old home, if one 
ever existed; families broken up through death or 
divorce; the financially insecure, who cannot raise 
the down-payment needed to purchase a home, 
or who cannot qualify for credit; and finally the 
very poor and members of racial minorities who 
are unable to select their place of residence. 

These are the people on whom the landlord 
must now depend for the most part to rent his 
vacant rooms. From his viewpoint they are a 
poor risk. In previous decades these poor risks 
were offset by the sizeable number of stable ten- 
ants who had been unable to qualify for home 
ownership because of the large down-payments 
on traditional type loans. These more dependable 
types of tenants have now been claimed for the 
ranks of ownership because of no down-payments 
or small down-payments on new houses in the 
suburbs. 

Thus, combinations of events have now served 
to bring the tenant and landlord closer together: 
the one is in need of the other. Both can be 
benefited by the formation of a Christian Land- 
lords’ Association. : 


Why Is Rent So High? 


Before exploring what a Christian Landlords’ 
Association could do to modify and perhaps solve 
the rental housing problem, there are still a few 
other factors to be presented. 
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Renters for the most part feel that their land- 
lords are growing rich on their rental payments. 
Such is not usually the case. There are cases in 
slum areas where conditions are, no doubt, odious 
to all just men, where unfortunate people are 
over-charged for the most deplorable of dwell- 
ings. Catholic Action in conjunction with a 
Christian Landlords’ Association would have a 
fertile field of endeavor in such areas. An auxil- 
iary of the CLA could very well do a great deal 
to alleviate the worst of these abuses. But, as 
stated before, this phase of the problem is not 
a primary consideration of this particular study. 

Up to now we have been concentrating on the 
reasons why rent is high in newly constructed 
apartment buildings. We have learned that cosis 
of construction are prohibitive, taxes are burden- 
some, and the rate of vacancies is considerable. 
During 1956 the proportion of vacant units for 
four months or longer rose to 33 per cent! These 
vacancies reduce the general income which, in 
turn, necessitates the raising of all rents in the 
building to maintain the operational expenses. 
Vacancies is one of the primary reasons why rental 
costs in new apartment buildings are so high. 

But what of the older houses, the smaller 
apartment buildings which have been standing 
for ten, twenty, thirty, forty years and beyond? 
What of the two-family dwellings, in which the 
Owner occupies one apartment and rents out the 
other? Rents in such buildings are also high, not 
as steep as those in the new dwellings, but pro- 
portionately high in relation to the initial cost of 
erection. 

The age of such structures is a primary factor 
in making the rents higher than would be neces- 
sary except for certain factors which cannot be 
ignored, particularly by the landlord. A great 
majority of rental units today are in older build- 
ings and in two-family units. The 1940 census 
disclosed that the median age of urban, renter- 
occupied units was 28” years. That census was 
taken 20 years ago. The figure is far more sin- 
ister today, as the new census will probably reveal. 

As long as there is a continual lag in the erec- 
tion of new apartment housings, a large pro- 
portion of the 40 per cent of non-home owners 
must depend on such remodeled and reconverted 
houses for their rented homes. It costs more to 
keep these older houses in repair than it does 
new dwellings. As a result of deterioration, and 
the zealous efforts of city officials to keep old 
rental property in good repair to obliviate slum- 
growth, landlords must spend a considerable por- 
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tion of the rent received on annual repairs. 
Whereas the costs of labor and materials have 
skyrocketed since these homes were erected, re- 
modeling costs are prohibitive. Short cuts can 
be made in new buildings today which cannot be 
utilized in remodeling old units. Damage to 
property by tenants is largely responsible for 
many repair costs which, in turn, make the rent 
go higher and higher. 

Taxes are not the least factor in necessitating 
higher rents in both old and new construction. 
In F.H.A. projects in New York City, it has 
been estimated that 21 cents of every rental dollar 
go for taxes. This rate is higher in some cities, 
lower in others; but roughly, taxes take about one- 
fifth of all rental income. 


As there is a limit to the rates of rent which 
can be charged for old buildings, many landlords 
find it easier to close up their houses. On one 
street in Cincinnati, Ohio, more than half of the 
large, old-fashioned mansions which were con- 
verted into apartments, have been closed at one 
time or another, with the owners living in one 
apartment. 


A major reason for this situation is the zeal for 
better rental housing on the part of the city au- 
thorities who demanded improvements which had 
to be made before the apartments could again be 
rented. The costs of such improvements are so 
high that those who cannot afford them, and 
whose rentals would not financially support such 
modernizations, were forced to board up four, 
five, six and as many as seven apartments, thus 
further reducing the number of available rental 
units and aggravating the shortage of rental 
housing. . 


Not For Rent 


It is ironic that the number of apartments avail- 
able to renters should continue to shrink at a 
time when our population is rising rapidly. Every 
apartment taken off the market adds to the scar- 
city of rental units and boosts the rental rate 
another notch. b; 


Two-family units are becoming scarcer and 
scarcer as existing units are being taken off the 
market. Many owners find it preferable to close 
up an apartment rather than rent it. The factors 
which prompt such a decision are many, among 
which are: steadily mounting costs of operation, 
bad experiences with tenants, and increased 
nancial security on the part of the landlord from 
other sources. In former decades a widow or an 


— 
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aged couple found it necessary to rent out rooms 
co keep their table, or pay the taxes. They were 
dependent on the rent money. In looking ahead, 
therefore, they often times sold the old home and 
ought a two-family house which would provide 
an income; or they had the old home converted 
into such a structure for the same purpose. 

This is not usually the case today. Pensions, 
social security, well-paying positions and accumu- 
lated investments made during the prosperous 
eras following World War II and the Korean 
‘War, now provide sufficient security to nullify 
the need for renting a part of the house. In 
many instances the landlord finds it preferable to 
forego rent money rather than be burdened with 
ia tenant in the house. This seems to reflect a 
selfish attitude in view of the desperate need of 
housing. Yet such people do have a case which 
would stand up in court. On the other hand, 
this situation could be reversed by a union of 
landlords which would adjust many of the con- 
ditions that induce a landlord to remove an apart- 
ment from the rental market. 

No effort has ever been made to organize 
landlords. Physicians have their medical associa- 
tions; lawyers have their bar associations; manu- 
facturers have their organized groups; laborers 
hhave their unions. All these organizations are 
designed to benefit the members through group 
action and joint cooperation by combining similar 
interests for the common good. Landlords, on 
the other hand, are lone wolves, as unorganized 
and unprotected as are their tenants. 

It is hard to convince the inexperienced in this 
field that money can be lost more easily than 
gained in the rental housing field. Yet such is 
the case. Even some of the syndicates—compris- 
ing business men who unite in a venture of apart- 
ment-house building, sharing the expenses, respon- 
sibilities and profits—find that they can do better 
in almost any other field of investment. One 
such syndicate sought to develop a large tract of 
land which stretches behind the lawns of residents 
of a certain street. They approached the owners 
and asked to buy the land. The houses were all 
privately owned. There was no approach to the 
strip except through the land owned by one fam- 
ily which owned the corner lot. This family 
asked $110,000 for three acres of land in a very 
ordinary neighborhood twelve miles from the city. 
The other owners asked similarly preposterous 
prices—out of all proportion to the value of the 


building operations, they would have had .o 


nd. Before this syndicate could even have be- 


invest more than half a million dollars in the 
land alone! As zoning laws wisely prescribe a 
maximum of 18 families to an acre in the area, 
the project had to be abandoned. Had the price 
of the land been commensurate with its real value, 
homes would have been provided for some 450 
families. Instead, the tract remains a haven for 
rabbits, squirrels, racoons and birds, bringing in 
no income whatsoever to the owners, yet causing 
the cost of rent to go higher and higher because 
of the scarcity of land. The cost of the land for 
new buildings is not the least of the reasons why 
rent is so high, and why invisible signs proclaim 
silently “not for rent.” 


A Christian Landlords’ Association 


What can a CLA accomplish against such a 
dismal background? First of all, owners of rental 
property could organize and gain strength through 
union. Members could draw up a code of ethics 
which would be accepted by all and to which each 
would pledge to subscribe. This code would in- 
clude proper maintenance, upkeep and fair rental 
rates. Its prime objective would be Christian ethics 
rather than the profit motive, although the latter 
would not be lost sight of in order to achieve 
success. 


As presented in my original draft in Ave Maria, 
“The code could provide a scale of rents accord- 
ing to different types of housing and different 
localities. It would require member-landlords to 
maintain their property in habitable condition and 
not allow it to reach slum degradation through 
neglect. 


“Being a Christian code, it would require its 
members to rent to families with children, without 
increased rates because of children. The matter 
of renting to parents with children brings up 
many challenges. It is true that in some cases 
children do injure property. When this happens, 
the fault is usually the parents’ and not the 
children’s. Therefore, in a code of ethics parents 
of children would be required to sign a bond when 
renting a house or apartment; then if they permit 
their children to impair the property, they could 
be made to repair it or forfeit the bond posted. 
That would solve one major problem in the ren- 
tal situation.... 

‘These codes would be drafted by a committee 
composed of: real estate experts conversant with 
conditions in their own localities; landlords; se- 
lected members of a civic group like the Better 
Housing League; members of the clergy and others 
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familiar with Christian ethics; and public-spirited 
persons interested in the welfare of the city and 
the community and its people. The code could 
then be offered to landlords. Those willing to 
subscribe to it could form the nucleus of the new 
organization and work to promote and advance 
its principles.” 


Benefits of Membership 


There would be many commensurate benefits 
for landlords, which would help reduce the cost 
of rent without diminishing income. One of the 
most important benefits would be the assurance 
of getting the right tenants for a vacant apart- 
ment. 


“A well-organized Christian Landlords’ Asso- 
ciation could maintain a small force of workers 
in a rental office to check on prospective tenants 
in such matters as their behavior and dependa- 
bility in paying rent, in much the same fashion 
as credit bureaus operate for the benefit of small 
merchants in the case of new customers. 


“Such a working force would eliminate the ‘hit 
or miss’ methods of accepting tenants on the basis 
of their looks and the credentials which they of- 
fer. Many times the references presented by pros- 
pective tenants are fabricated by sympathetic 
friends and relatives posing as corner grocers or 
former landlords. 


“A landlord is quite helpless today—with no 
guidance from any protective organization—in 
selecting the right tenant from perhaps a half- 
dozen or more likely applicants. With a credit- 
rating system for tenants functioning in the of- 
fice of the CLA, the selection would be relatively 
easy, and the most dependable among the tenants 
would be rewarded by securing the desired house 
or apartment. 


“Being composed solely of landlords, all of 
whom faithfully turn in honest reports concern- 
ing the conduct of departing tenants while in their 
rental units, the CLA would soon be able to weed 
out the wheat from the chaff in the vast army of 
renters in our larger cities and in the smaller towns 
as well. 

“Thus the members of CLA would secure the 
better tenants through such organization and co- 
operation. At the same time good, responsible 
renters would not be penalized for the misbehavior 
of others. Having fewer and fewer bad tenants, 
CLA would be able to afford lower rents than 
can be effected when a landlord must consider 
damage and loss of rent when setting the rental 
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rate for any unit. These savings could be passed 
on to the tenants in the form of lower rent. 

Such a system would tend to encourage renters 
toward greater dependability when they know that 
the living conditions of their families must rely 
on their own qualities as tenants. The system 
would rescue many a good family from the slums, 
and permit them to live in a proper suburban 
home supplied by a member of the Christian 
Landlords’ Association.” 

The cost of advertising could also be eliminated 
through a system of registering prospective ten- 
ants through the CLA, while members in turn 
would register their vacancies. This phase of 
operation could be conducted in somewhat the 
same manner as an employment bureau. Not 
only would the cost of advertising be saved, but 
there would be less liklihood of property owners 
being cheated out of rents. As such costs are 
progressively reduced, rents can also be lowered 
and maintained at a reasonable rate in spite of 
advancing costs on other fronts. 

“In addition to keeping an honor roll of ten- 
ants, the CLA could do the same with tradesmen, 
such as plasterers, plumbers, carpenters and 
others who deal with the housing industry. The 
association might even manage in some instances 
to have available a crew of workers hired at 
regular wages who, being assured of steady em- 
ployment, would do better work at a lower rate 
on a weekly schedule than they would if hired in- 
dividually. 

Unfortunately some tradesmen take advantage 
of women landlords. For some unknown reason 
nearly every tradesman I was ever forced to en- 
gage found it necessary to do the job on Saturday 
or Sunday, on which days he received over-time 
and double-time. In addition, it always seemed 
necessary for a ‘crew of workers’ to do a job 
which any skilled tradesman should be able to do 
alone. Roofers must have at least two helpers 
to hand up tools; or the water heater repairman 
finds it necessary to bring along an assistant to 
turn on the faucets, a chore which I could very 
well perform on my own. But this is not the 


way of business today. There must be a veritable 
invasion of workers to correct even minor de- 
ficiencies. All must be paid, thus increasing the 
costs of maintaining a house and helping to raise 


rents. 

Membership in the CLA would prevent th 
more inexperienced landlords from being victim 
ized by such featherbedding practices. Tradesmet 
who stoop to such unscrupulous tactics could | 
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black-listed by the CLA. Such tradesmen are 
largely responsible for closing up many an apart- 
ment; the owner becomes discouraged at the high 
costs of repairs and decides to let the rooms stand 


idle. 


The benefits to be derived by landlords from 
such an organization as the CLA are many and 
varied. Ways and means can be found to assist 
landlords in getting a proper return on their in- 
vestment through rental rates, etc. Members 
would enjoy the confidence of the courts and city 
officials. Membership would be a mark of dis- 
tinction, of civic pride. A housing apostolate, thus 
far neglected, is of utmost importance in our 
times. The problems for landlords are too 
formidable for individual effort. 


Housing Apostles 


A housing apostolate should not be the con- 
cern solely of owners of rental property. Every 
Christian interested in the plight of renters, par- 
ticularly those who are the worst victims of the 
housing crisis because of race or poverty, can do 
something about the situation through member- 
ship in the Christian Landlords’ Association, either 
as an owner, a partial-owner member, or an 
auxiliary member. 


Millions of Christians with investments in 
stocks and bonds, savings accounts, etc., could in- 
vest a portion of their savings in helping to pro- 
vide homes for people in sub-standard economic 
conditions. 


Many people who are the severest critics of 
struggling landlords do absolutely nothing to help 
relieve the situation even when they have the 
means to do so. Many pious persons do not 
want the stigma of “landlord” applied to them. 
They therefore refrain from using any portion of 
their investments to help alleviate one of the 
harshest problems of our times. It is far more 
Christian to be a good landlord, trying to provide 
housing for the unhoused, than it is to ignore the 
problem altogether. 


When syndicates are able to increase housing 
facilities through sheer motives of profit, why 
cannot apostles of housing do the same for the 
love of God and neighbor (without losing money) 
by investing in human welfare instead of oil wells, 
‘railroads and the like. Is it not true that a per- 
n with money in the bank, for which he has no 
mediate need, is, in a way, contributing to the 


or the erection of new apartment houses is 


plorable housing conditions? All that is needed 
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money and the will to invest—to use that money 
for a good purpose. A dozen investors can very 
well construct a substantial apartment house by 
sharing the costs of erection, the responsibilities, 
and the rents. Any one with a small down-pay- 
ment can become a landlord on his or her own. 
In the case of a two-family house, an owner can 
provide decent habitation for two families res- 
cued from the slums. He will find this effort 
a rewarding experience in spite of the responsi- 
bilities involved, even if he should lose a little 
money annually. This latter contingency, how- 
ever, could be averted through membership in a 
Christian Landlords’ Association. 


Auxiliary Members 


Adequate housing for the populace is every 
one’s problem, not merely that of the owners of 
rental property. It is everyone’s problem as a 
citizen of this great Republic and as a Christian. 
One need not be an owner of rental property to 
work in a Christian Landlords’ Association Aux- 
iliary. Those inclined to be apostles of housing, 
who ate not landlords and never will be, could 
use a different approach to the problem. They 
could lend their time and patience to the tasks 
of securing adequate housing for those families 
displaced through slum clearance projects, and 
help improve existing sub-standard housing. 

Committees of two or three members of a 
Christian Landlords’ Association and Auxiliaries 
could make surveys in certain areas and set to 
work by various means to improve the worst con- 
ditions. Such a committee, e.g., could call on the 
owners of defective property and request that a 
leaking roof be repaired, that broken window 
panes be replaced, safe means of heating installed, 
stairways repaired, electric wiring strung in hall- 
ways and many other needed improvements so 
necessary for the health and safety of tenants. 

The committee could promise the owner that 
if and when he complied with the requests, pet- 
haps one at a time, his name would be placed on 
the CLA’s list of those cooperating with the 
organization. If he had proof to show that the 
income from the house was not sufficient to war- 
rant the expensive repairs, he could be made ac- 
quainted with the aids given to landlords spon- 
sored by CLA members, and to affiliates of the 
organization. 

On the other hand, if it should seem evident 
that the owner was gouging the tenants and 
charging all that the traffic could bear without 
any consideration for the upkeep of his building, 
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and if he would refuse to cooperate with the 
CLA, his case could be turned over to local of- 
ficials charged with enforcing existing laws which 
govern the maintenance of buildings used for hu- 
man habitation. 

Sometimes such officials must be “pressured” 
before they will act. There was the case several 
years ago of a Negro cleaning woman who was 
paying $26 a month rent for two rooms on the 
third floor of a tenement in one of the worst areas 
of the city. The roof leaked so badly that the 
dripping water extinguished the flame on the gas 
stove. Also, there was no glass in one window 
and no lock on any door. This poor woman's 
protests and pleas fell on deaf ears until her em- 
ployer took a hand in the matter and called a 
friend who was an official in the City Fire De- 
partment. Because the leaking roof extinguished 
the gas flame, the problem became the concern 
of the fire department. When an inspector gave 
a factual report, the official was aghast and 1m- 
mediately invoked the laws to compel the owner 
to reroof the house and glaze the windows. 

Members and auxiliary members of a CLA could 
exert this kind of pressure to relieve conditions 
for tenants who cannot help themselves because 
of their race or their extreme poverty. It is not 
inconceivable that CLA members, dedicated to 
the service of mankind under the fatherhood of 
God, could in time effect a considerable improve- 
ment in the condition of rental property. 


Warder’s Review 


Religion and the Social Question 


ee MAY ISSUE OF The Christian Democrat 
carries a brilliant essay by Bishop John 
Murphy of Shrewsbury, England, on “‘St. Joseph 
and the Class War.” In the course of his article, 
the Bishop has this to say on the role of the su- 
pernatural in the solution of the Social Question: 

“What, you may ask, is the use or necessity 
of dragging piety into the Social Question? Can- 
not such things as human relations in industry 
stand on their own feet? Cannot they be human 
without dragging in the supernatural? Cannot 
justice prevail without charity? Why must we 
“Go to Joseph,” as the Holy Father says, in order 
to obtain the right human relations? What is 
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Even a partial solving of the rental housing 
problems would bring with it an alleviation of 
other social problems which have their roots in 
impoverished housing and sordid surroundings. 
It makes all the difference in the world if one has 
a comfortable and attractive home to which to 
return at the end of a working day. 

It may be that the rental housing problem will 
never be solved on a monetary basis alone, as 
long as profit is the sole or primary motive. 
While CLA would not lose sight of the profit 
motive, it would take into account such other fac- 
tors as dictated by Christian principles and human 
values. There is nothing sacred about profit, 
particularly when the owner or investor is well- 
to-do and is not in real need of such profit. Of 
this many landlords have to be reminded. 

There is therefore a desperate need to bring 
Christian principles and beliefs to bear on the 
rental housing situation. There is a desperate 
need for a branch of the Christian Landlords’ 
Association in every city and town in these United 
States and Canada. There are enough Catholic 
landlords, bankers, mortgage brokers and builders 
to spearhead its formation and carry out some of 
the ideas presented in this general appraisal of 
the situation. 

The Christian Landlords’ Association is as yet 
in the idea stage. But it can become a reality. 
There is no doubt that it is needed. 


wrong with the unions, the courts, right reason 
and the natural law? 

“Let’s see if we can glimpse a little of the true 
answer to all that. For years now the average 
Englishman has considered the supernatural 
(piety, as he would call it) as an optional extra. _ 
He is not anti-religious. But ‘keep religion out 
of it’ is almost a slogan. He is convinced that 
the supernatural has nothing whatever to do with 
this world and our happiness here. It is all 
geared to the next. Christ was never worried 
about the housing problem here, but only about 
those many mansions above. Human relations in 
industry and wage packets just did not interest 
Him. He was all engrossed in divine relation-_ 
ships and eternal rewards. This is the modern — 
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heresy: that the supernatural only really takes over 
when you are dead, and to ask it to solve any of 
our problems here and now is like asking the 
Holy Father to help with your pools. That's the 
heresy. And of course, it is an insult to the hu- 
manity of Christ to imagine that His religion 
opens no human locks and solves no human prob- 
lems. The truth is that the natural needs the 
help of the supernatural even to be natural. The 
higher a man rises in the supernatural life, the 
more natural he becomes. The more angelic he 
becomes, the more human he becomes. The more 
he loves God, the more he loves men. None 
understands the sinner better than the saint. The 
supernatural does not destroy the natural. It 
develops it, ennobles it, elevates it. More than 
that, the true soil of the natural is the superna- 
tural. It needs it.... 

“The liberty of our Western civilization is a 
natural heritage; but it has supernatural roots. 
It is always the supernatural which rescues the 
natural. Without a little diet of the supernatural, 
the natural always slips into the unnatural.” 


Propaganda for Federal Control 


Re A NUMBER OF YEARS the American public 
has had to listen to the plaintive chants of 
various educators and politicians decrying the 


acute shortage of classrooms and teachers for our _ 


public school children. So persistently has their 
tale of educational woes been recited in the press 
and over radio and TV that our people have 
gradually come to accept it as valid. 

In brief, we are given to understand that the 
need for additional facilities and teacher person- 
nel is so great that the states and the local com- 
munities are simply unable to assume the financial 
obligations necessary to eliminate these shortages. 
The only other alternative, of course, is to turn to 
the Federal Government, as though it did not de- 
rive its revenue from the same sources as the states 

and school districts. In other words, Federal aid 
is predicated largely upon the magnitude of our 
educational needs as well as upon their immui- 
nence. The word “critical” is never absent from 
such a discussion. Presumably, if the needs are 
not so great, the case for Federal aid automat- 
ically collapses. It is most pertinent, therefore, to 
guage our classroom shortages accurately. 
Just how acute are our present public educa- 
tional needs? The N onpareil of Council Bluffs, 
Towa, in its issue of August 20, cites a report of 
the U.S. Office of Education to the effect that 
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current classroom shortages are the lowest in 
twenty-five years. Statistics purportedly show that 
more classrooms were built in the 1950’s than 
were required by the increasing school population. 
In fact, half the classrooms in use have been 
built since World War II. Government surveys 
indicate that less than one per cent of school dis- 
tricts have used up their resources to build more 
classrooms. In addition to providing classrooms 
for 10 million more children, old obsolete class- 
rooms, housing about 4 million children, were re- 
placed. Enough extra classrooms were built and 
enough new teachers were employed to lower the 
retains number of pupils per teacher from 27 to 
20. 

Classroom and teacher shortages in our public 
schools at the present are evidently far from criti- 
cal. The future promises to be even less of a 
problem. It is estimated that school enrollment 
increases in the latter half of the 1960’s will be 
half of those in the latter five years of the pre- 
ceding decade, because the high birthrate of the 
post-war years has shown a tendency to level off 
in the 1950’s. The number of classrooms needed 
each year is expected to decline accordingly. 

The Nonpareil editorial concludes with this 
statement: ‘School districts have demonstrated 
that they could meet their own needs without 
Federal aid. There may be exceptions here and 
there, but if ever’ there was a classroom emet- 
gency, it has ceased to exist in the country as a 
whole, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce reports.” 

For years thoughtful citizens have opposed Fed- 
eral aid to education on the grounds that it would 
inevitably lead to Federal control. It now 
emerges that at last some of the Federal aid ad- 
vocates want educational supervision removed 
from the local boards and state agencies and con- 
centrated in a Federal bureau where presumably 
they could the more readily control the Nation’s 
entire educational system. The grossly exagger- 
ated picture of classroom and teacher shortages 
is patently propaganda for Federal aid directly, 
and for Federal control ultimately. 

Educationa! freedom, as we have always known 
it in this country, is in jeopardy. It is threatened 
by a dictatorship of educationists who, having 
little success in winning support for their radical 
theories of pedagogy, seek to impose them by 
force. Their weapon of attack is Federal aid; 
their propaganda, the fabricated crisis of classcoom 
and teacher shortages. We can only hope that 
the impressionable American public will not be 
taken in by them. 


THE SOCIAL, AROSTOLAaiis 


Theory 


Socialization and the Human Person 


APs TERM “SOCIALIZATION” currently enjoys 
rather wide usage. Yet it may not have the 
same connotation for all who employ it. Thus 
we have been hearing much during the past two 
decades about the “‘socialization” of things, such 
as medicine, industry, natural resources, etc. In 
such a context, it signifies government control, 
usually at the highest level, of the thing “‘social- 
ized.” What is actually achieved in such a pro- 
cess is “nationalization” rather than socialization, 
and the process should be so designated. 

Speaking on this subject to a Central Verein 
national convention in 1938, the late Rev. Bernard 
W. Dempsey, S.J., stated: “The plain fact is that 
none of these ¢hings can be socialized. The word 
‘social’ comes from the Latin and it means ‘com- 
panion’; it means the relationship that exists be- 
tween two things that are alike and can know 
and appreciate that they are alike. ... 


“This simple notion,’ Father Dempsey goes on 
to say, “that you can socialize men but that you 
cannot socialize things, when applied to many 
phases of our present plight, makes them simple 
and understandable. The Renaissance bequeathed 
to us the spirit of paganism and worldliness and, 
worst of all, the spirit of nationalism. The Ref- 
ormation made that spirit of nationalism effective, 
setting up in many countries the beginnings of a 
commercial class strong with the wealth of stolen 
schools and hospitals, monasteries and convents, 
and devoted to the national State which had en- 
abled them thus to enrich themselves. Men be- 
came less and less important; the things of this 
world became more and more so. The guild, 
suffering from external handicaps, failed to grow 
from the local market to the national market, and 
the great commercial nations grew up without 
ever knowing a sense of responsibility for the men 
who alone are the nation. The State was the 
thing that counted, not the men who made it 
up; national prosperity became the goal of ad- 
ministrators. Men were so many hands and so 
many muskets; they were instruments in national 
policy, not its goal.” 

These historical deductions of the learned Jesuit 
trace the submergence of the human person in the 


Procedure 


Action 


tidal wave of exaggerated nationalism. The sup- | 
pression of the individual in the name of the | 
State was achieved to fullest extent in the totalt- | 
tarian socialistic dictatorships which rose during | 
the first half of the twentieth century. The most | 
ruthless of these dictatorships—the Marxist-Len- | 
inist variety—have been the most successful in | 
surviving, thanks in no small measure to eco- | 
nomic and military assistance given them by 
powerful democracies for whom human liberty is 
a cardinal principle. 

But while Communists are the worst enemies of 
human rights, they are not the sole threat to the 
inviolability of the person and the family. The 
individual, alone and unprotected by voluntary, 
non-juridical associations, can be easy prey to 
economic and social regimentation almost any- 
where. Human values are best served in a society 
which is organic in structure. These associations 
afford at least the minimum in organic social 
structure. However, they are not an end in them- 
selves; they are subservient to the individual 
human person whose interests they protect and 
promote. 


The relationship between these free associa- 
tions and the human person is the burden of a 
letter sent to the recent Forty-Seventh French So- 
cial Week by Cardinal Tardini, Secretary of State 
under Pope John XXIII. The letter was inspired 
by the Week’s theme: Socialization and the Hu- 
man Person. Because of the timeliness of the 
subject, emphasized by the rather detailed treat- 
ment given it in a Vatican document, we quote 
the pertinent paragraphs from the Cardinal’s let- 
ter; 


The changes that have occurred since 
(1945) mark a development in the direction © 
of an ever-wider, ever-deeper socialization. 
Not only economic and political structures, 
but also a whole network of customs, of ways 
of life, of spontaneous or legal institutions 
envelop the individual, sustain and guide him. 


The advantages implicit in this state of 
affairs, both in the economic and social order 
as well as in the cultural domain are undeni- 
able. Besides developing a sense of coopera- 
tion and solidarity, it permits the concrete 
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satisfaction of social needs of first impor- 
tance: for example, the need for housing, 
medical care, social security; the need for 
education, work, leisure. 


On the other hand, socialization over-em- 
phasizes the bureaucratic mechanism, making 
the legal regulation of human relationships 
ever more detailed in all sectors of life in 
society, and it uses methods that incur a ser- 
ious risk of what is characterized today in 
one word: “dehumanization.” Modern man 
sees that the sphere in which he can think 
for himself, act on his own initiative, exer- 
cise his responsibilities, and affirm and en- 
rich his personality is in many cases restricted 
to an excessive degree. 


Does it follow that the process of sociali- 
zation is impossible to control and that, in- 
creasing constantly in breadth and depth, it 
will one day reduce man to the role of an 
automaton? Certainly not! For socializa- 
tion is not the result of forces of nature act- 
ing according to a determinism that can not 
be changed. It is the work of man, of a free 
being, conscious of and responsible for his 
acts. Therefore, on the one hand, one ought 
to be able to profit from its advantages, but 
on the other hand, one ought to know how to 
defend the person against the serious threats 
that its excessive and disorderly development 
could bring to weigh down upon him. 


An important principle quite familiar to 
the regular members of the Social Weeks is 
that which gives to the State, in this area, a 
function we have agreed to call ‘‘supplemen- 
tal” or “subsidiary.” Pius XI, in his encyc- 
lical Ouadragesimo Anno, stated it in these 
terms: 


“Just as one can not take away from in- 
dividuals and transfer to the community the 
tasks which they are capable of accomplish- 
ing by themselves, thus it would also be an 
injustice—and at the same time a harmful 
_ disturbance of the social order—if one wete 
to remove from groups of lower rank func- 
tions which they can exercise themselves, 


One sees the role that can be played in this 
perspective, for the purpose of safeguarding 
the rightful autonomy of the human person 
and the family, by the “intermediate bodies,” 
as they are often called, i.e., those forms of 
free and spontaneous associations, well 
ordered and well oriented, so often advised 
by the Sovereign Pontiffs and so constantly 
invoked by the Social Weeks. By taking 
charge of tasks too weighty or too complex 
for the individual and the family to handle 
alone, these groups liberate new individual 
or collective capabilities. 


But this to to be done on the condition that 
each of these institutions remains within its 
own sphere of responsibility, that it be of- 
fered to, and not imposed upon, the free 
choice of mankind. They must under no cir- 
cumstance look upon themselves as an end, 
making their members an instrument of their 
activity. 

Speaking of the trade unions—which one 
may consider as “intermediate bodies’—Pius 
XII expressed this wise warning: “If the 
union as such, through political and eco- 
nomic development, were one day to exercise 
a kind of ownership or right by virtue of 
which it freely controlled the worker. .., the 
very idea of a union, which is to unite for the 
purpose of mutual aid and defense, would be 
changed and destroyed thereby.” (A.4.S., 
XXVII, 1945, p. 70) 

These remarks apply to all forms of 
usurped collective domination. They apply 
also to the domain of thought. The means 
of instructing the public, of counseling and 
guiding it, have made considerable progress; 
and without a doubt it is a most valuable ac- 
quisition for man to be able to educate him- 
self, to know or to learn and to be able to 
form a justifiable opinion of himself. 


Your meeting at Nancy, devoted to “Com- 
munication Techniques in Contemporary 
Civilization,” rightfully emphasized this in 
1955. But it would be a manifest abuse were 
this same information—written, auditory, or 
visual—to become what one calls a “psycho- 
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and entrust them to a wider collectivity of 
4 higher rank. The natural objective in any 
_ intervention in social matters is to assist the 
members of the social body, and never to 
destroy or absorb them.” (4.4.S., XXIII, 
1931, p. 203) 


logical action,” with the purpose of impos- 
ing ready-made judgments upon the masses. 
In that case, the “people” would really be- 
come the “‘masses,” according to the vivid dis- 
tinction made by Pius XII in his 1944 Christ- 
mas message. 
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“The people,” said the late Pontiff, “lives 
from the fullest of the life of the men who 
make it up, each of whom, in his place and 
in the manner proper to him, is a person 
conscious of his own responsibilities and of 
his own convictions. The mass, on the other 
hand, awaits an impulsion from without, an 
easy plaything in the hands of anyone who 
exploits its instincts and impressions, quick to 
follow now this flag, now that one.” (A.A.S., 
1945, p. 13) 


These disorders are, alas, too often aided 
by the fact that the individual abandons 
through inertia part of his essential preroga- 
tive, that of judging freely after having in- 
formed himself without bias; and this abdica- 
tion of one’s self is at the same time an error 
against society and one of the greatest dan- 
gers of our time. 


Therefore, your next session will render 
outstanding services to its listeners by invit- 
ing them to meditate as Christians upon the 
multiple aspects of the phenomenon of so- 
cialization. Let them guage before God the 
value of these institutions that are offered to 
them, of these pressures that they accept and 
suffer. 


Indeed, as we have said above, they make 
living easier, for they reduce individual effort 
and increase the well being of the collectivity; 
but for a Christian, the humanism which they 
bring cannot suffice; he knows that, accord- 
ing to the words of St. Paul, man regenerated 
_ by grace ought to “...use this world, as 
though not using it” Cf Cor. 7, 31), and that 
he will find true freedom in proportion that 
he becomes cognizant of the sublime dignity 
with which he has been EE as man as 
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surround him, the result of a free and justi- 
fied choice of careful thought about himself, 
his destiny, and that of the world: that it is 
for him—it must be stated without fear—a 
very useful and up-to-date manner to bear 
witness in the eyes of men to the Christian 
ideal that impels him. 


* * 


In reference to the use of legal coercion to 
strengthen labor unions, we recall that Samuel 
Gompers allegedly was not in favor of too great 
a reliance on the government in such matters. 
Gus Tyler, in his treatise on ““A New Philosophy 
for Labor,” recently published by the Fund for 
the Republic, states: 


“This positive faith in the picket line and the 
contract, especially in the period from 1884 to 
1932, reflected a lack of faith in social legislation 
on behalf of the worker. While Samuel Gom- 
pers was in favor of ‘rewarding political friends 
and punishing political enemies’ to preserve the 
legal status and rights of the unions, he was 
actively opposed to political action to procure 
social legislation, such as legal minimum Me 
federal or state unemployment insurance, and s 
on. For Gompers, social legislation was for cate- 
gories of workers who were either unorganizable 
or who lacked the power to strike, such as women, 
children, government employees. But, so far as 
the others were concerned, Gompers felt ha 
government interference in the economy cou 
turn out to be an instrument of oppression again. 
the workers and could, only too easily, ee 
union of its role as the ‘champion of the | aborer 
(Italics ours) a 


Whether Gompes would be ofthe same 
today is, of course, a matter of co 1 
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Catholic Press Gains 


ATHOLIC NEWSPAPER AND magazine circulation 
in the United States reached a new high in 
1959: 25,932,461. The gain in circulation over 
the previous year is 1,658,489. These figures are 
given in the 1960 Catholic Press Directory, pub- 
lished in New York by the Catholic Press Asso- 
‘ciation. 
Largely responsible for the rise in circulation were 
444 Catholic magazines which registered a gain of 
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In the introduction to the Official Guide, the Most 
Rev. Lawrence,J. Sheehan, chairman of the NCWC de- 
partment of education, says: “It is our desire in publish- 
ing this volume to provide a much needed reference 
for our youth and their parents, and for the zealous 
priests, Brothers and Sisters who have dedicated them- 
selves to our Catholic young people.” (Individual 
copies of The Guide sell for $2.95 and can be ordered 
by writing to: Official Guide, 370 Seventh Ave., New 
Y Ore =." Nays) 


World Refugee Year 


11,550,747 readers in 1959, for a total of 21,318,858. 
"The Nation’s 131 Catholic newspapers had 4,613,603 


ppes FORMAL END OF World Refugee Year on 
preaders—a gain of 107,742 over the previous year. 


June 30 was recognized in the United Nations. 


Social Action Conference 


ee NATIONAL CATHOLIC Social Action Con- 
ference met for its fourth annual convention 
iat Niagara University, Niagara Falls, N.Y. Au- 
gust 26-28. The convention theme was: “Man 
and Property in the Modern World—Some New 
Horizons.” 

The convention program listed the following speakers 
and their subjects: Rev. Paul Harbrecht, S.J., “The 
Changing Nature of Ownership;’ Dennis Clark, 
“Changing Property Rights in the Modern City;” Prof. 
Kenneth E. Boulding, ‘“Bigness and the Human Per- 
son; Rey. Gerard Dion, ‘‘Property and Authority in 
the Business Enterprise.” 


Catholic School Guide 


MS: F. G. HOCHWALT, director of the Depart- 
ment of Education, NCWC, has announced 
the publication of the entirely new and completely 
revised 1960 Official Guide to Catholic Educa- 
tional Institutions. ‘This 478-page book lists every 
Catholic university and college, every Catholic 
school of nursing, and every secondary boarding 
school. It supplies complete data on each school: 
admission requirements, courses offered, enroll- 
ment, size of faculty, tuition and other costs, 
facilities and services available, as well as scholar- 
ship opportunities. . 

In order to provide helpful information to those 
who aspire to the religious life, every order of 
priests, Brothers and Sisters is listed. The specific 
apostolic works of each order is given, along with 
the admission requirements, the religious and pro- 
essional training programs, the houses of study, 
id 


other pertinent information about each com- 


Seventy-seven countries and eleven territories par- 
ticipated in the Refugee Year. The Soviet bloc, 
of course, did not participate. It opposes all aid 
to refugees who have fled from the pressures of 
Communism. 

The U.S. Committee for Refugees issued a 
progress report which estimated that $100 million 
had been paid out for refugee aid from govern- 
ment and private sources during the World Refu- 
gee Year. This sum includes $40 million in ap- 
propriations made regularly by Congress for such 
continuing programs as UN relief for Palestine- 
Arab refugees, and $5 million from the Presi- 
dent’s contingency funds. Contributions made 


through religious and civic groups for refugee aid 


brought the total to $100 million. 


The U.S. did not enact further emergency immigration 
legislation for the relief of refugees during the World 
Refugee Year. However, on July 14, President Eisen- 
hower signed a bill which will permit between 5,000 
and 10,000 refugees now in Western European camps 
to enter this country. 


Total Abstinence Union 


ape CATHOLIC TOTAL ABSTINENCE Union of 
America held its 88th annual convention in 
the Diocese of Springfield, Mass., August 8-10. 
The Most Rev. Christopher J. Weldon, Bishop 
of Springfield, was host to the convention. The 
news release announcing the convention concluded 
with this statement of the Union’s objectives: 


“The national Union finds today a greater need for 
its work particularly among drunks, problem drinkers 
and alcoholics, since one of its principles is ‘to labor 
for the amelioration of the victims of intoxicating drinks 
by religious principles only,’ and when yearly there are 
1,200 new alcoholics, or 50 every day, when also police 
stations of so many cities of our land cannot find room 
for the victims of intemperate drinking, who overcrowd 
these places and the houses of correction. ...” 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


PIONEER GERMAN PRIESTS 


Diocese of St. Louis, 1828-1837 


N DECEMBER, 1837, BISHOP ROSATI drew up a 

list of the German congregations which had 
been established in his diocese between 1828 and 
1837. Msgr. F. G. Holweck published this list 
with pertinent annotations in German in the Cej- 
tral Blatt and Social Justice of September, 1917. 
Holweck’s article is here reprinted in its English 


translation. 


*f * * 


The report of Bishop Rosati states: “We have 
a large number of German Catholics in the dio- 
cese. Sermons in their native tongue are preached 
to them in these localities: 


1. St. Louis, where we have two German 


priests and one deacon. 


2. Dardenne, which is visited by a German 
Jesuit. 

3. St. Charles, where the pastor speaks 
German. 

4, St. Thomas, Ill. 

D2) Ot, Andrews, lI. 

6. St. Genevieve, where there is a German 
pastor. 

7. Quincy, Ill. where there is also a Ger- 
man pastor. 

8. New Westphalia, where a German 
priest is in residence. 

9. Apple Creek, which is visited by a Ger- 
man priest who lives at the seminary. 

10. New Madrid, where there is a priest 


from Lorraine who speaks German. 


Immigration from Germany is increasing and 
new German parishes will be erected. Neverthe- 
less, it is necessary that the priests in these par- 
ishes be able to speak English (as well as Ger- 
man).” 

The following comments are offered in ex- 
planation of the Bishop’s report: 

The two priests in St. Louis of whom the Bis- 
hop speaks were Fathers Joseph Anthony Lutz 
and Peter John Fischer. The deacon was Caspar 
Hyacinth Ostlangenberg of the Diocese of Pader- 
born. He was ordained on June 7, 1838, and 
was appointed pastor of Mudd Creek. 


Vv 


The Jesuit at Dardenne was the Dutch priest } 
Dardenne is the present St. | 
Peter's in Charles County. Originally a French § 
settlement, it was populated quite early mostly by § 


Cornelius Walters. 


Catholics from Northern Germany. The German- 
speaking pastor of St. Charles is the Belgian Jesuit 
John Baptist Smedts, not to be confused with the 
famous missionary to the Indians, P. J. De Smedt. 

St. Thomas, Ill. was located about two miles 
from the present town of Millstadt in St. Clair 
County, in the direction of Waterloo. The priest 
who labored there was Charles Meyer, a native of 
Basel, Switzerland. The Parish of St. Thomas be- 
came extinct in 1850, when the people built a 
church in Millstadt, which was formerly called 
Centerville. 

St. Andrew’s in Teutonia, St. Clair County, UL, 
was also in charge of Father Charles Meyer. The 
name ‘““Teutonia” was changed to “Paderborn” 
some time after 1843, and the new church was 
dedicated to St. Michael. The Catholic Almanac 
stated that Father Meyer “attends a vast number 
of German Catholics scattered throughout the 
neighborhood.” There was a small chapel at 
Shilo near Belleville in 1836 and 1837, which the 
Bishop did not list. 

St. Genevieve was in charge of the Lazarist 
Francis Xaver Dahmen, who was born at Dueren, 
Germany. He arrived in company of the Lazarist 
De Andreis in 1817, was ordained at St. Gene- 
vieve on November 1, 1819, and had been pastor 
of that town since 1822. He preached in German 
to the immigrants from Baden at St. Genevieve 
and elsewhere in Perry County. 

Quincy was in charge of the German priest A. 
F, Brickwedde since 1837. 

New Westphalia in Osage County was in charge 
of Harvey Meinkmann since 1837. 

Apple Creek, Perry County, had a log church 
which was built by the German J. Schnorbusch. 
with his own means in 1828. In 1837 Father 
Joseph H. Fortmann, of the seminary 
rens, began to preach there in German. 

New Madrid was in charge of Ambrose Heim 
who was ordained in St. Louis in 1837. He was 
of German stock, having been born in Rodalb 
in Lorraine. He may never have had an oppor. 


~ 
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\unity to preach in a German Church, but he did 
jave ample Opportunity to minister to Germans in 
sutlying settlements. 

(Holweck in Central Blatt and Social Justice, 
september, 1917, p. 163. 

Two errors in Rothensteiner’s History of the 
Mrchdiocese of St. Louis were corrected by 
olweck. ) 


Indiana, 1834-1840 


Vincennes on the Wabash, established in 1702, 
semained the principal settlement in Indiana for 
more than a century. By the year 1815, threats 
bf Indian attacks had ceased, and on December 
1, 1816, Indiana was admitted to the Union. In 
(800, Indiana counted 4,875 inhabitants; in 1810, 
24.520; in 1820, 147,000; in 1830, 343,031; and 
m 1835, over 500,000. Accounting for the rapid 
“crease was the opening of the Wabash-Erie 
canal in 1837, which gave access to the Atlantic 
Jcean through the St. Lawrence River in the 
North, and through the Mississippi in the South. 
The foreign immigrants came mostly from Ire- 
cand and Germany. 


In 1834, the Diocese of Vincennes was erected. 
it embraced the entire State of Indiana and the 
eastern part of Illinois. Simon William Gabriel 
Bruté, a Sulpitian, who was consecrated on 
October 28, 1834, after having labored in Amer- 
.ca for forty-four years, was assigned as the first 
sishop. Vincennes was selected as the seat of 
che bishopric on account of its Catholic popula- 
‘ion. It numbered 1,500 Catholics and 500 
Protestants. An equally large Catholic popula- 
tion was settled in the adjacent territory. Besides 
the brick church in Vincennes, the new diocese 
boasted only five log chapels, all of them un- 
furnished. Indianapolis had many Catholics 
among its population of 2,000. The same was 
true of Fort Wayne and Logansport. Chicago 
in Illinois had a population of well nigh 4,000, 
among whom were many Catholics. 

‘When Bishop Bruté was installed in Vincennes 
on November 5, 1834, his diocese had only two 
priests in Indiana: Father Simon Laluminére, a 
native of Indiana, and Claude Francais, a French 
priest, and another French priest, Irenaeus SExy, 
in Chicago. In 1835 two German priests, Fathers 
Ruff and Ferneding, were added. ‘Thus the 
ishop and his five priests had to take care of a 
nolic population of more than 25,000 souls 
tered over an area of 8,000 square miles. 
e district of Vincennes was “undoubtedly the 
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poorest of all throughout the whole diocese.” 
(Annalen der Verbreitung des Glaubens, Vol. 
IV, Einsiedeln, 1836, pp. 142-146, and Berichte 
der Leopoldinen-Stiftung, Vol. X, pp. 27-32) 

Bishop Bruté made the first visitation of his 

diocese and then went to France to obtain addi- 
tional priests and financial support. In Paris 
he wrote the following letter, dated November 
26, 1835, to the editor of the Annals of the 
Lyonese Missionary Society: 
_ Dear Sir: Having arrived a few days ago 
in the interest of my diocese, I feel obliged to 
communicate to the Society for Propagation of 
the Faith certain information which will appeal 
to its liberality. 

“After my consecration in the Cathedral of 
St. Louis, Mo., on October 28, 1834, I left, in 
company of the Bishops of Bardstown and Cin- 
cinnati and two priests, to take possession of my 
new diocese. On approaching the City of Vin- 
cennes, we were met by a number of Catholic 
and Protestant men on horseback who had come 
to give us an escort to the city. My reception 
and installation took place on the same day, No- 
vember 5, in the evening, with a demonstration 
of general rejoicing and jubilation. 

“Every city in which the residence of a bishop 
is established, will receive certain temporal bene- 
fits from the erection of public institutions and 
charitable asylums which are usually constructed 
in places where bishops reside. I could, there- 
fore, look forward to a good reception. 

“The Bishops remained in Vincennes for four 
days, preaching twice a day. Their sermons made 
a great impression. Protestants praised the dis- 
courses of Bishop Purcell and remarked that all 
of them would have been converted to the Cath- 
olic Religion, if the Prelate had remained longer 
among them. Yet here as everywhere, indif- 
ference is the general malady: conviction of the 
truth of our Catholic Religion would not neces- 
sarily be followed by conversion. 

“When the Bishops had left, I began to visit 
some parts of my diocese (the Bishop had not 
previously labored in Indiana) and blessed a neat 
frame church in a settlement of about 150 Cath- 
olic families. I placed it under the patronage of 
the Holy Name of Mary. It was certainly fit- 
ting that I did so. (This was the Church of Mary 
of the Assumption in Knobs, or Floyd Knobs, or 
Floyd County which counted sixty English, fifty 
German and forty French families as late as 1892. 


Since 1908, the place has been known as Naville- 


ton.) 
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“Upon my return to Vincennes, I stayed there 
alone for eight months until I left for France. 
During that interval, I was the shepherd of my 
flock in a double capacity, for I had to personally 
perform all such pastoral functions as baptisms, 
marriages, burials and the like. My Cathedral 
Church is a brick building, 115 feet in length 
and 60 in width. It is still unfurnished; the 1in- 
terior walls are not even whitewashed. The fur- 
niture in its entirety consisted of a plain wooden 
altar with six candlesticks and a cross, the latter 
being a gift of France. I placed a statuette of 
St. Francis Xavier in the church to remind the 
people that he is the patron of their church. 
On each of the side walls I placed a picture: 
one depicted the Blessed Virgin, and the other 
St. Joseph. These pictures were intended to 
indicate the places where I intend later to erect 
two side altars. On Sundays I celebrated Mass 
in that church, assisted only by some altar boys 
in torn cassocks and surplices. A Canadian teacher 
along with two men of the congregation sang 
some parts of the Mass. I felt that I had to 
appear in my episcopal vestments on the great 
feasts of Christmas, Easter and Pentecost. On 
those occasions I went to the altar, carrying the 
crozier and mitre, and wearing a cope. The 
mitre and crozier would be placed near my throne 
which was covered with a carpet borrowed for 
the occasion. I used both mitre and crozier or 
put them aside, as the rubrics direct. They were 
placed in easy reach, as I had no assistant. I had 
no better service in administering Confirmation. 

“After my installation, I published a pastoral 
letter in English. I placed my diocese under 
the protection of the Blessed Virgin and, address- 
ing both Catholics and Protestants, I tried to 
impress on them the importance of the benefits 
to them by God through the erection of this 
new bishopric. The pastoral was received with 
enthusiasm everywhere. When I explained it in 
French from the pulpit, I saw that the people 
were moved by the pleasant prospects of progress. 
It is a great pity that in this poor and originally 
French community of Vincennes, hardly any peo- 
ple are able to read. The English language is 
spoken everywhere except in some districts where 
Germans are numerous and are in great need of 
a priest who speaks their language. 

“At the time of my consecration I had no 
more than two priests. Now I have four: Father 
Matthew Ruff of the Diocese of Metz; Father 
Joseph Gerneding whom the Bishop of Bardstown 
had given me for the care of the Germans in 
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the southwest on the border of Ohio; Fathe| 
Simon Lalumiére, a native of the city of Vin] 
cennes and the first priest of the State of Indian’ 
ordained by the Bishop Flaget of Bardia 
the fourth (Claude Francais) was sent to mi 
by the Propaganda in Rome. He was supposed 


to arrive in Vincennes at the time I was leaving) 
A 
| 


I was fortunate to meet him on my way. 
present he is taking care of the congregation 
in Vincennes. Bishop Rosati of St. Louis granted 
me the services of Father Saint Cyr of Lyons 
At present he is taking care of the congregatios 
in Chicago. 
“When I left America, the afore-mentioned 
four priests were stationed at the four ends o 
a territory which comprises an area almost a 
large as one-third of France. With the excep 
tion of Lalumiére who is stationed at a distance 
of an eight-to nine-hour walk from Vincenne 
(at Washington in Davies County), all other 
are located from fifty to seventy-five hours dis 
tance from Vincennes (200 to 300 miles). Ever! 
one of these priests must cover great distance 
to reach the widely scattered Catholics. It hap 
pens quite often that one or the other does no 
meet another priest for months at a time. Thil 
seclusion is one of the greatest trials of the mis 
sionaries. I trust that they try to maintain com 
munication with one another despite the grea 
distances. 
“One of my first cares was the education o 
the youth at Vincennes. I found that First Co 
munion was greatly neglected. I had the happi 
ness to lead about twenty persons to their Fir 
Communion at Christmas, and as many as sixt 
at Easter. Most of those First Communican 
were boys and girls of eighteen to twenty year 
of age. I tried to instruct them as well as m) 
numerous pastoral duties would allow. Sick-call 
at times forced me to walk several hours to dista 
homes. The fact that some boys displayed gooc 
talents made me greatly regret the lack of : 
college where eventual vocations to the pries 
hood may be the better probed. Foremost is my 
duty to train young men for the ministry. I be 
lieve that it will take years before I have nativ 
priests. I will need good teachers to instruc 
the candidates. These can be obtained only fr 
older dioceses. 
time! 4 
“When I am asked about the number of Catt 
olics of my diocese, I feel embarrassed. I be 
that there are at least 25,000 Catholics; t 
cannot tell how many more there may be. 
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opulation of Indiana in 1800 was only 4,800; 
at it has now increased to more than 500,000. 
1 the part of Illinois which belongs to my 
wocese, there are 80,000 souls. This population 

scattered over an area of 8,000 square miles. 
the Catholics are dispersed everywhere in smaller 
t larger groups, so that an accurate census is 
mpossible at the present time. At first the Irish 
aade up the majority of Catholics in these sec- 
ons. Latetly the number of Catholics has been 
reatly increased by immigrants from Germany, 
aostly from Bavaria. 

“It pains me very much to realize that in the 
resent circumstances Catholics are in great 
anger of losing their souls in the isolated set- 
ements. In case of sickness, they can secure 
ae ministration of a priest only by overcoming 
ne greatest difficulties. As a rule, immigranis 
emain faithful to their religion. The irreligion 
vhich they observe in the habits of their Protes- 
ant neighbors proves repugnant to their sensi- 
ilities. There is, however, danger that immi- 
‘rants will become lukewarm in the practice of 
neir religion, since they receive visits from priests 
0 rarely. Bad example will finally pervert 
hem completely. They themselves will become 
adifferent; their children will grow up in ignor- 
‘ace, and sooner or later will become Protestants 
's a result of the numerous arts of seduction 
stacticed on them by the sects. 

“From Vincennes I was forced to make excur- 
ions to widely distant points. I may state truth- 
ully that during a period of almost eight months 
have ridden on horseback more than 400 hours 
M my journeys. In view of my manifold pas- 
oral duties, this statement seems an exaggera- 
ion. But I am quite sure that this estimate is a 
nanifest under-statement. One single trip lasted 
ibout 200 hours. It took me to Chicago and the 
ndian villages of the Pottawattomies and those 
yn the Tippecanoe. Fortunately I mastered 
1orsemanship to a degree I had never thought 
sossible. Remembering the greater hardships of 
he older missionaries and those who at present 
ire emulating them on the American missions, 
we have no reason to make much account of these 
strenuous trips which are aggravated by the primi- 
‘ive character of the country. The country must 
be developed, and the trips are necessary if we 
are to give the Church the help necessary 1n this 
cee. 

“Since I made mention of the Indians, I may 
insert some information about them. I paid a 
it to those in a village called Pokegan. It is 
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located on the border of my diocese and belongs 
to the Diocese of Detroit. A number of Indians 
live in my diocese in the state of Indiana. From 
there I went to the Indian settlement on the Tip- 
pocanoe, twenty-five hours south of the former. 
There I confirmed sixteen Indians. (I omit 
four pages about these Indian missions. ) 


“I return to my diocese. As you see, every- 
thing—churches, schools, colleges—has to be 
built. I am happy to state that I have at least 
one school conducted by the Sisters of Charity. 
Four of them of the Bardstown Convent came 
to Vincennes and have opened a school for girls 
in the vicinity of the church. One of the Sisters 
took charge of the sacristy which I had to take 
care of all alone, since I had nobody to look 
after the sacristy and various other things. The 
Canadian teacher, of whom I spoke previously, 
is the only person who assists me in the educa- 
tion of the boys. This state of things is surely 
depressing in view of the fact that Protestant 
colleges and seminaries are sending out groups 
of men who establish schools everywhere— 
schools which are subsidized by the State and 
other public funds. 

‘““May the Lord have pity on my poverty and 
grant me at least a group of good priests needed 
for the care of my poor diocesans who run the 
risk of losing their souls. Among our neighbors 
ate many Protestants who could be converted to 
the true Faith with little effort. Oh, may God 
grant that we will have heroic missionaries, such 
as those who two centuries ago left France to 
extend their apostolic journeys to the farthest 
ends of this continent of America. If we would 
have missionaries of this temper, the Church of 
the Lord would now be in a better position. In- 
deed, all these people living in our country were 
redeemed by the Precious Blood of God’s Son. 
They are now split up into numerous sects on 
the pretense of greater evangelism. May the 
Lord grant better days to His Church in North 
America. I look forward to such days, trusting 
in the mercy of God, in the prayers of the mem- 
bers of the Society for Propagation of the Faith, 
and relying on the financial support tendered 
by that missionary society.” 

(Translated from Annalen der Verbreitung des 
Glaubens. Vol. IV, Einsieledn-Mainz, 1836, pp. 
147-157) 

(To be continued) 
Rey. JOHN M. Lennart, O.F.M. Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Colombiere, Claude la, S.J., Faithful Servant. B. 
ane Book Co., St. Louis, 1960. Pp. 450, 


| aera CLAUDE LA COLOMBIERE, S.J., is well known 
as the spiritual director and confidant of St. Marg- 
aret Mary Alocoque, and her helper in introducing the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart into the ascetical lifestream 
of the Church. Those, however, who hope to find 
revealed in the pages of this book, which contains the 
notes of his spiritual retreats and 148 of his extant 
letters, some hints of Blessed Claude’s own devotion 
to the Sacred Heart, the history of its introduction, or 
his relations to St. Margaret Mary, will be disappointed. 
Outside of a private prayer of offering to the Sacred 
Heart at the end of part one, the scattered references 
to the Sacred Heart are of scant importance. Usually 
these references merely urge one of his spiritual daugh- 
ters to recetve Holy Communion on the Friday follow- 
ing the Feast of Corpus Christi in reparation to the 
Sacred Heart. 


Blessed Claude’s references to St. Margaret Marl 
manifest the high esteem he had of her sanctity. $| 
Margaret Mary, however, had the habit of burning th 
letters she received from her spiritual director, and thu 
most of the precious correspondence between them ha| 
been lost. Only two letters of Blessed Claude addresse} 
to her are given in the present collection. | 


The notes of the two spiritual retreats, which com 
prise most of the first part of the book, are the typy 
cal thoughts of a novice and young priest who is if) 
tent on purifying himself and striving for ever greate) 
holiness. The accent is on humility, the common life 
simplicity, the rule, distrust of human nature. The ac 
tive apostolate, the motive of love for souls, the salva 
tion of souls, are omitted or downgraded as dangerous 
If the sentiments expressed in these retreat notes wer 
all we knew of Blessed Claude’s spirituality, we migh 
conclude without a second thought that he is not 
saint who fits the mood and need of our times. Heroi 
though his virtues undoubtedly were, his stress woulé 
seem all too negative. It is the spiritual direction h 
gives, however, and the eagerness he displays in hi 
letters to consume himself for souls, that show Blessex 
Claude’s spiritual balance and maturity. 


Undoubtedly, the value of the spiritual letters wa 
weakened by the editors of the 1715 edition, whe 
they tampered with the original manuscripts and sup 
pressed the names of most of the recipients as we 
as any passages that might identify them. This giv 
the letters a very impersonal tone and reduces them t 
mere pious direction in the form of letters. 


The letters do contain, nonetheless, frequent ge: 
of spiritual direction. Blessed Claude’s advice to | 
seminarian on how to study theology (p. 141), o1 
when and how to make a general confession (p. 252-3) 
his ever-recurring stress on confidence in God, hi 
display of true discernment of spirits in listing thi 
faults which indicate spiritual sluggishness in the spi 
itual life (p. 288), are some of these gems. Hi 
paragraphs on obedience (p. 352), on fidelity to th 
rule (p. 353), on natural aversions (p. 318), on th 
gtace of state of superiors (p. 330-1), on humility and 
simplicity (p. 294), on resignation to God’s will (p 
301), can be of great profit to novice masters anc 
those who deal with the formation of religious. 


In spite of these commendable features, Faithfy 
Servant is not a book which will have great appeal 
the ordinary reader. Certainly, there are far bette 
books available for meditation and spiritual reading fo: 
the ordinary religious and priest. Among those whe 
will find-this work most useful are spiritual direct 
of religious women, novice masters and mistresses, < 
retreat masters. Their patient reading will be reward 
with useful insights ae thoughts for their spiritual c 
ferences and for the direction of souls. 4 


Donatp Eur, S.V.D. 
St. Mary’s Seminary 
_ Techny, Illinois 
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sogardus, Emory S., The Development of Social 


Thought. Fourth edition. Longmans, Green 
and Co., New York, 1960. 689 pages. $5.50. 
The term “sociology’’ was coined by Auguste Comte 
s late as 1838. The origin of the science bearing this 
yame is variously attributed to Comte in France, to 
Terbert Spencer in England, and to Lester F. Ward in 
America. During the last few decades sociology has 
ecome popular in our colleges, has invaded our high 
chools in the guise of ‘‘social problems’ or “social 
cience” courses and, according to Dr. Bogardus, is 
‘gaining ground’ even in the grades. To be sure, 
here is an “elemental sociology centering around the 
sctivities of the primary groups, such as the family, 
slay, neighborhood, and school groups.” (p. 661) 
Sociology, whatever its merits, is congenial to ‘“‘pro- 
pressive’ education, cannot but affect both man’s body 
snd soul, and certainly deserves the closest scrutiny 
especially of those who subscribe to a supernatural des- 
liny for man. 


The Development of Social Thought by Dr. Emory 
5. Bogardus, long time professor of sociology at the 
Jniversity of Southern California, is the fourth edi- 
‘ion of a classic text in the field. Originally published 
im 1940, it has gone through thirteen printings and 
editions. It serves as an introduction to social thought 
‘or college students, and is also ‘‘a systematic and his- 
sorical’” guide for the general public to “the social 
‘hought of the leaders of mankind in all ages and all 
cultures.” (p. v) Its aim is descriptive rather than 
critical While the general reader might miss the for- 
est for its wealth of trees, this treatise is a handy refer- 
ence book to the world’s chief sociological thinkers and 
their ideas. Each of the 41 chapters has a practical 
sibliography in addition to a final bibliography and 
index. This fourth edition introduces two new chapters: 
one on “Odum and Folk Sociology,” and the other on 
“Mukerjee and Social Values.” 


The wide range of this book is indicated in the first 
twelve chapters which give the social thought of the 
Egyptians, Persians, Chinese, Japanese, Hebrews, Greeks, 
Romans, the Early Christians and those of the Middle 
‘Ages. The treatment of the last two groups seems 
inadequate. At least eighty-three authors are listed as 
ptimary sources; twenty-seven are included in chapter 
headings. Among the latter are Malthus, Marx, Ward, 
Giddings, Simmel, Weber, Cooley, Pareto, Ross and 
Ellwood. Of this array, the only authors whose so- 
ciological principles are consonant with Christianity are 

fax Weber (1864-1920) who “saw a close relation 
between the ethics of Christianity and honest, efficient 
toil” (p. 480), and Charles A. Ellwood (1983-1945) 
who attributed to Christianity ‘“‘a new civilization... 
vith non-predatory morality on a humanitarian basis.” 

. 599) Though the solid conclusions of the so- 
ciologists implicity confirm the Christian prescriptions 
for a wholesome society, these conclusions are set forth 
in an atmosphere of materialism alien to man s spitt- 
zal nature. Thus the unwary student can easily come 
fo think of human society as little more than a refined 
sion of community life as it exists among bees, ants 
1 apes. Most of the social thinkers describe man 
ptesctibe for him with all the emphasis on his 
mal nature, with little or no consideration of the 


keynote of Franklin Roosevelt’s policies. 
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fact that man has been made in the image of God. 
Before sociological books can be unreservedly whole- 
some, sociologists must study man in the totality of his 
being and in the light of his exalted destiny. 

One direct consequence of the dwarfed concept of 
man and his destiny is the tendency to regard Socialism 
as a good and wholesome philosophy. Even though 
democracy in this present book is emphasized, and Com- 
munism and Fascism are deprecated, when human so- 
ciety is analyzed as if divorced from its spiritual pur- 
pose, the unwary reader comes to feel that Socialism 
provides satisfactory answers to man’s problems. One 
gets this impression from the apparently quite objec- 
tive description of the writings of a majority of so- 
ciologists. What this comparatively new science badly 
needs, in the opinion of this reviewer, is a goodly num- 
ber of scholars thoroughly imbued with Christian ideals. 
Most of those whose teachings Dr. Bogardus analyzes, 
are moral indifferentists if not rank materialists. 

As a survey of sociology’s brief history, Dr. Bo- 
gardus’ book has merit. One may hope that a similar 
survey fifty years hence will be able to portray a so- 
ciology inspired by Christian principles and moral 


values. A. J. App, Px.D. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Crocker, George N., Roosevelt's Road to Russia. Henry 
Regnery Company, Chicago, 1959. Pp. xvii 
+ 312. $5.09. 

However one looks upon it, World War I 
brought more far-reaching and momentous changes 
to the world in a short space of time than had taken 
place during any comparable period in previous his- 
tory. For the truly historically-minded this is especially 
evident in the ominous fact of the enhancement of 
Soviet power which followed upon the attainment of 
Allied victory in 1945. 

The story of the wartime summit conferences which 
made smooth the path of Soviet conquest is more 
fully and convincingly told than ever before by George 
N. Crocker. As one follows Mr. Crocker’s account 
of the diplomacy of F.D.R. from conference to con- 
ference, beginning with Argentia and the fraudulent 
posture of idealism symbolized by the Atlantic Charter 
and ending with the cold-blooded betrayal at Yalta, 
one is constantly and forcefully reminded of the utter 
dissimilarity between appearances and realities at the 
time. 

To the unsuspecting American people, brainwashed 
by an all-embracing and eminently successful propaganda 
campaign, the war seemed nothing less than an in- 
spired crusade against the forces of darkness. The 
sordid and shameful realities of Western appeasement 
and Soviet aggrandizement were kept carefully hidden 
from their unknowing eyes. Only this concealment 
makes comprehensible their dutiful acceptance of vast 
expenditures of precious American blood and treasure 
in a futile struggle, the consequences of which so 
belied its bright promise. 

A blind, irrational faith in the good intentions 
of the men in the Kremlin and an overriding desire 
always to give them what they wanted, formed the 
No para- 
phrase can adequately be substituted for Mr. Crocker’s 
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own words: “By intention and deed he not only built 
up the power of the Soviet Union and made it a 
high-priority project, but also fanatically devoted him- 
self to bringing about a state of affairs in Europe and 
Asia in which there would be no neighboring powers 
capable of offering any check to Soviet ambitions.” 
ee) 

Is there not a certain grim humor in the fact that 
America has since found it necessary to reverse this 
ill-conceived Rooseveltian policy designed to prevent 
Germany and Japan from countering Red Russia’s in- 
satiable expansionist impulse? Certainly the threat to 
the West which the U. S. S. R. presents today exceeds 
anything in the recent or remote past, despite the fact 
that the Left-Liberal clique which professed to find 
so much cause for alarm in every move by Hitler and 
Mussolini, remains comparatively undisturbed. 

Other writers have sought, in whole or in part, to 
tell the story of the wartime diplomacy of F. D. R.; 
but Mr. Crocker’s treatment will doubtless long re- 
main the classic study of what men may one day call 
America’s blackest hour. Thoroughly documented, per- 
ceptively analyzed, and trenchantly related, the entire 
fantastic story is here: Casablanca, the two Quebec 
meetings, Cairo, Teheran, and Yalta. 

For the house of Regnery, which has demonstrated 
consistent courage in publishing “‘revisionist’’ books, the 
highest praise is barely sufficient. The serious student 
of recent history cannot neglect this book. It is “‘must’’ 


reading. 
8 MICHAEL F. CONNORS 


Willow Grove, Pa. 


O’Driscoll, J.A., S.M., The Holy Spirit and the Art of 
Living. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1959. 
Pp. 127. $2.35. 

Art is natural to man, for man was made to the 
image and likeness of the Divine Artist. Man seeks 
to imitate his Maker by creating beauty, thus re- 
flecting the divine likeness not only by imitating the 
actions of God, but also by producing that which is 
most like to God: Beauty. 

In his introductory, Father O'Driscoll talks of this 
vital relationship between artist and the Artist, of the 
diverse ways in which man seeks to express his wonder 
at the magnificence of the created universe, and in 
this capacity strives to honor and serve his God. But, 
as Father O'Driscoll says, God has given to man a 
greater means of creation than that which tends.to purely 
natural imitation; He has given to man the power of 
“re-creation” by means of grace, the possession of 
which enables him to peeripate in, rather than merely 
imitate, the divine Life. 

Man the artist is raised to a supernatural level of 
creativity. So that man does not fail in his higher 
destiny, God has sent to him the Holy Spirit, the 
personal expression of the mutual love between Father 
and Son as each contemplates the other's beauty. 
The Holy Spirit sustains and constantly elevates man 
in his higher art of living the life of grace; and He 
prepares him for his final and supreme achievement: 
ae Beatific Vision of Beauty through the light of 

ory. 

Father O'Driscoll then proceeds to explain, in de- 
lightful English idiom ae ptejudice to his excep- 


tional theological precision, how the Holy Spirit aids 
man through the seven gifts. He correlates each gift 
with one of the moral virtues. Then, with each gift 
is correlated one of the eight beatitudes. The eighth 
beatitude, on the spirit of martyrdom, is not the effect 
of any one gift, but is rather caused by all conjunc- 
tively. We may add that this correlation is no mere 
analogy: it is the recording of divine wisdom and logic. 

The brevity of this book does not circumvent the 
author's industry for making distinctions. With the 
explanation of each gift of the Holy Ghost, Father, 
O'Driscoll gives an analysis of the different pro 
uisites, obstacles and counterfeits of that particular, 
gift. In the chapter on Fortitude, for instance, the need 
of confidence, patience and perseverance is shown es 
fortitude is to be realized; and the necessary absence of| 
ambition and presumptuousness, if fortitude is to be| 
maintained. 

In writing on the art of living, Father O'Driscoll has 
himself produced a work of art. 


JOHN HEIDENRY 
Central Bureau Staff 


De Robeck, Nesta, Vico Necchi. Franciscan Herald 
Press, Chicago, 1960. Pp. 168. $2.95. 


“T was never able to think of him as a man; he 
was a being between God and this world; he was an 
image of God.” Thus one of the happy legion of his 
grateful patients wrote of Dr. Ludovico Necchi, and 
so he appeared to all men of good will who knew 
him. 

The fifty-four years of Dr. Necchi’s life spanned one 
of the most troubled and tragic periods of the Church's 
history in Italy. It was the Cavour-Garibaldi era of 
the Risorgimento, when Freemasonry was so powerfully 
organized that it felt strong enough to extinguish the 
Papacy. It required great courage to be a practising 
Catholic in Italy then. To be a leader of Catholi 
thought and action required heroic fortitude. That Dr. 
Necchi possessed in full measure. He became one of 
the ablest leaders of Catholic Action in his day. He 
drew many, including Augostino Gemelli, who later 
became a Franciscan and rectory of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Milan, into the Church by the sheer force 
of his example. The virulent anti-Catholic elements 
based their arguments on science. These arguments 
Necchi was able to refute because he knew more sci- 
ence than they. 

It was the force of Franciscan example which had 
originally drawn Dr. Necchi into the Franciscan fold 
as a Tertiary after his term of military service in World 
War I was completed. ‘The heart of this Tertiary,” 
wrote Mgr. Olgiati, his close associate, ‘burned with 2 
flame similar to that which devoured the heart of St 
Francis. And in this spirit he labored for the amelior- 
ation of the lot of the poorest classes, fighting he 
spirit of hatred with that of love. In learned paper 
on economics and sociology, he strove to solve, along 
Franciscan lines, the problem of urban over-populati 
with all its appalling consequences, advocatin 
physical and spiritual return to the land, holding f 
the saintly ideal of a simple rural life based on sere 
open-air work, in close touch with nature.” 


Dr. Necchi engaged in many apostolates. For the 
aaders of the Social Justice Review, his rural apos- 
Nate will have particular appeal. In an article in 
ita e Pensiero (a journal of Catholic thought founded 
7 him and Fr. Gemelli), he put forward a plan simi- 

r to the Settlement Action in England and America: 
We need a movement of genuine Franciscan inspira- 
on to form nuclei of specially prepared people for 
ne rural apostolate. Such groups would be the first 
» profit spiritually from their efforts, as they could 
0 a great deal among the agricultural laborers to 
aake life more attractive, and to raise both the ma- 
erial and cultural level. Above all, they could pro- 
note a real religious restoration through the vital ex- 
mple of a profound Christianity.” 

We recommend this book to our readers with an 
ssurance that they will find it to be an inspiring 
iography of a very inspiring personality. Miss de 
kobeck was excellently equipped for such a task, as 
he has lived in Italy since 1909, and is an acknowledged 
juthority on Catholic thought in general and Francis- 
an thought in particular. The Franciscan Herald Press 
3 to be congratulated on this delightful addition to the 
lready vast store of Franciscan literature. 


Liam BropuHy, PH.D. 
Dublin, Ireland 


Theodore, Sister Mary, O.S.F., The Challenge of the 
Retarded Child. Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee. Pp. 199. $3.59. 


This is one of the most helpful and hopeful books it 
as ever been the reviewer’s privilege to survey. As 
one engaged in the teaching of mentally retarded chil- 
ren, she can fully appreciate the satisfying complete- 
mess of Sister Theodore’s approach. The times are not 
lacking in psycholgical studies of children. Indeed, 
the whole modern fever for psychology may be said to 
have stemmed from Freud’s analysis of the child-mind. 
But this situation has been created mainly by people of 
non-religious character, to whom the retarded child was 
little more than an elaborate mechanism with technical 
flaws. The only individuality permitted each child in 
these detached and dehumanized studies was that of a 
particular ‘‘case”’ with its specific “‘history.” 

Sister Theodore stresses the all-important fact that 
each child has a soul and an immortal destiny, as well 
as a part to play in God’s vast pattern of this life. Be- 
sides, she brings to her work a warm and sympathetic 
understanding, heightened by her vocation as a Fran- 
ciscan. The experience of over thirty years’ teaching 
at the St. Colette School for Exceptional Children in 
Jefferson, Wisconsin, has gone into this eminently prac- 
tical work. 

The authoress does not write for the experts, and 
still less for those with the card-index or clinical men- 
tality, but for those most deeply concerned: the par- 

its of retarded children. To these she brings a well- 
yunded message of great hope and comfort. From 
untless interviews with such parents she understands 
eit perplexities perfectly, and with a true Franciscan 
desire to alleviate suffering, she answers their many 

stions with an air of quiet assurance. She has 
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blended theological soundness with the latest technical 
skills to produce a work which will be of interest not 
to parents alone, but to physicians, pastors, teachers, 
social workers and nurses. All human problems are 
best seen and solved from spiritual altitudes: here the 
authoress has an inestimable advantage over so many, 
to whom the challenge of the retarded child is more a 
social inconvenience than an invitation to practical 


charity. 
BEDA HERBERT, M.A. 


Dublin, Ireland 


Marmion, Dom Columba. The Way of the Cross. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1960. Pp. 39. 
Paper cover $.85. 


To conform ourselves to Christ, we must know Him. 
To know Christ, we must study His Passion. Study of 
the Passion has inspired two classical forms of piety: 
the making of the Way of the Cross, and prayerful 
meditation. Dom Marmion here gives us an aid for 
the first of these exercises. 

Marmion was always deeply insistent upon the value 
of making the Way of the Cross. In speaking of its 
efficacy, he wrote: “After the sacraments and liturgical 
worship, there is no practice more useful for our souls 
than the Way of the Cross made with devotion.” (p. 
10) He assigns three reasons for this evaluation: 
first, the Passion of Jesus is His essential work; second, 
Christ makes His virtues shine forth in special bril- 
liance in His Passion; third, when we contemplate 
Christ’s sufferings He grants, according to our faith 
the grace we need to practice the virtues He revealed 
during those dreadful hours. (Pp. 10-13) 

Dom Columba made the Stations each day, even 
while he was traveling. In this short booklet we have 
the fruit of those years of prayer. His thoughts are 
direct and incisive. They do not move us to empty 
tears, but they help to fill up our empty lives with the 
“mind which was in Christ Jesus.” Marmion is es- 
pecially impressed with Christ’s total dedication to His 
Father’s will; he comes back to this theme time and 
again. There is no sentimentalism here, only solid 
theological truth, not abstruse or abstract, but compelling 
in its appeal. One cannot think the author’s thoughts 
without wanting to conform his life to the Divine 
Model. 

It is apparent that this booklet is designed for private 
use, rather than for public recitation. There are no 
ptayers to say in common or hymns to sing. A short 
introductory chapter is followed by a consideration of 
each station according to this pattern: a word descrip- 
tion, a reflection, an application and a prayer. The 
pattern is precise and effective. This booklet will 
never be a best-seller; but those who use it will find 
a source of Jasting inspiration deriving from the suf- 
ferings and generosity of Christ. 

This devotional manual, like all of Marmion’s works, 
abounds in beautiful Scriptural quotations. Should 
these texts not be given in English, rather than in 
Latin? The sources of these texts should also be listed. 
Finally, the plain, unappealing cover hardly befits the 
wealth of spiritual riches concentrated in this booklet. 


Rev, NICHOLAS SCHNEIDER 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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waukee, Wis.; Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, N.Y 
CCU President; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss 
St. Charles, Mo., Rey. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Vogelweid, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Cyril J. Furrer, St. Louis, Mo.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthon; 
L. Ostheimer, Ph.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Nicholas Dietz 
Ph.D., Omaha, Nebr.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antonic 
Tex.; Dr. B, N. Lies, Colwich, Kansas; Jos. H. Gervais) 
Rochester, N.Y.; Walter L. Matt, St. Paul, Minn.; Rt 
Rev. Msgr. Victor T. Suren, Director, Central Bureaus 
St. Louis. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in the Cath. Perij 
odical Index and the Guide to Catholic Literature) i 
published by the Central Bureau. ; 

Communications concerning the Central Union shoul 
be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie 
95 Carleton, Hamden 14, Conn, : ; 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justice: 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, anc 
all monies intended for the various projects and Fund; 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 

Central Bureau of the Central Union 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo, 

Reports and news intended for publication in Socia 

Justice Review should be in the hands of the editor; 


not later than the 18th of the month preceding publi: 
cation. 


A CONVENTION OF GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 


Fe THE FIRST TIME IN ITs 105-year history, the 
Catholic Central Union conducted an annual con- 
vention in the State of Arkansas, August 5-10. Little 
Rock, capital of the State and See City of the diocese 
which embraces the entire State of Arkansas, proved to 
be a singularly happy choice as a convention city. Its 
ample facilities combined with typical Southern hospi- 
tality to make the sojourn of the 300 men, women 
and youth delegates there an experience which they 
shall long remember. According to the unanimous 
opinion freely expressed by veteran delegates, some of 
whom have been attending our conventions for fifty 
years and more, the program of this year’s convention 
was among the best in our annals. The combination 
of ideal facilities, exceptional hospitality on the part 
of our hosts, and an interesting and constructive pro- 
gram made for a truly successful convention—a con- 
vention of great achievement. 


Typical of the reaction of the delegates to their ex- 
perience in Little Rock were the sentiments of Mr. 
Max J. Leutermann of Milwaukee, who attended the 
convention with his wife. After returning home, Mr. 
Leutermann sent a message of appreciation to the di- 
rector of the Bureau. In the course of his letter, this 
veteran delegate stated: 


“This brief message is to inform you that we arrived 
home safely. We also wish to thank you and the 
St. Louis delegation, especially Mr. Debrecht and Mr. 


Hanebrink who supervised the special coach which car 
ried delegates from St. Louis to Little Rock. 

“Before the convention, I was somewhat dubiouw 
about Little Rock’s ability to handle a meeting of thi 
kind. However, my doubts were completely dispellec 
upon our arrival in the convention city where we were 
given a reception that was equal to anything showr 
visiting delegates in the forty-three years of my ex 
perience at Central Verein conventions. The Conven 
tion Committee was most efficient. The various re 
ligious functions, especially the daily Masses in 
hotel, will long be remembered. We were also im 
pressed by the efficient way in which our baggage wa: 
handled. Our transportation needs were provided foi 


most adequately. Accommodations left nothing to b 
desired. . 


“We are certainly indebted to His Excellency, Bish 
op Fletcher, to the Benedictine Fathers and the o 
clergy as well as the many laymen who served on 
numerous committees. The credit for our very s 
cessful convention is largely theirs.” 

The provisional chapel, set up in the Marion Hote 
with the permission of Archbishop Fletcher, to w 
Mr. Leutermann refers in his letter, met with the fave 
of all the visiting clergy and laity. The daily con: 
vention High Mass on Monday, Tuesday and Wednes 
day, as well as the private Masses of the visiting pries 
and Bishops, were celebrated in this commodious, ai 
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inditioned hall which was converted into a chapel 
r the convention. Evening devotions and the con- 
ading installation and departure ceremonies were also 
‘Id in this chapel. 
“The Solemn Pontifical Mass on Sunday morning was 
lebrated in St. Andrew’s air-conditioned Cathedral. 
short religious service at the conclusion of the tour 
"Little Rock on Monday afternoon was conducted in 
. Edward’s Church. All other religious services were 
eld in the hotel chapel. 


Preliminary Meetings 


As in other years, the Central Union’s Committee on 

ocial Action met in morning, noon and night ses- 
ons on Friday, August 5, preliminary to the opening 
> the convention. Mr. Richard F. Hemmerlein of 
yracuse, N.Y., served as temporary chairman of these 
essions, substituting for the Committee’s permanent 
nairman, Mr. Albert J. Sattler of New York, who 
vas unable to attend the convention because of his 
‘ife’s illness. A similar circumstance prevented an- 
ther member, Mr. John P. Pfeiffer of San Antonio, 
-om being present. On the other hand, the Committee 
ras greatly benefited by the presence of Mr. Joseph 
fatt, K.S.G., of St. Paul, its Chairman Emeritus. As 
ne only living charter member of our Committee on 
wocial Action, Mr. Matt possesses a wealth of knowl- 
ge and a depth of understanding which he very 
enerously makes available in all discussions relating 
) the welfare of the Catholic Central Union and the 
Sentral Bureau. 

The Committee on Social Action discussed and ap- 
sroved the annual report of the director of the Cen- 
-al Bureau. It was noted with satisfaction that, for 
he first time in several years, the financial statement 
£ the Bureau disclosed a balance instead of a deficit, 
vithout any curtailment of the institution’s activities. 
he Committee on Social Action again authorized the 
irector of the Central Bureau to make a Christmas ap- 
seal. 

Other groups to hold pre-convention meetings on 
saturday were the CCU Board of Trustees, Board of 
Directors and Fraternal Section. The trustees, at the 
uggestion of their secretary, Arthur Hanebrink, de- 
ided to schedule a semi-annual meeting to be held at 
he Central Bureau in the month of January. The 
Trustees as well as the Committee on Social Action 
ubmitted their annual reports and recommendations 
‘or adoption to the Board of Directors. All the pre- 
‘onvention sessions of these various groups were well 


Participation by the Hierarchy 


he official inauguration of the convention of the 
, the National Catholic Women’s Union and the 
th Section was observed in a brief session in the 
room of Marion Hotel, during which there was the 
al exchange of messages of welcome and greetings. 
9:30 A.M. all the delegates assembled in parade 
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formation and marched to St. Andrew's Cathedral for 
the Solemn Pontifical Mass which was celebrated by 
the Most Reverend Albert L. Fletcher, Bishop of Little 
Rock and episcopal host to the convention. The fes- 
tive sermon was preached by the Rt. Rev. Michael 
Lensing, O.S.B., Abbot of New Subiaco Abbey. Abbot 
Michael extolled the lay apostolate, demonstrating its 
importance on the basis of the intimate union which 
exists between the faithful and our Lord in the Mys- 
tical Body. He said: “You are gathered here to dis- 
cuss and to study Christ’s teachings as they apply to 
our times, to our problems, to the family, to educa- 
tion, to the State, to international affairs, to war and 
peace, to real destruction or real conquest for Christ. 
Give yourselves without reservation, in a spirit of self- 
sacrifice and dedication to these deliberations. Take 
upon yourselves the personal responsibility of carry- 
ing out the resolutions and the course of action that 
your great organization, under the guidance of the 
Holy Father and the Bishops, outlines for you.” 

At the conclusion of the Mass, Bishop Fletcher ad- 
dressed the delegates in his familiar, heart-warming 
manner. He extended to them a sincere welcome and 
stated that he and the Catholics of his diocese were 
gratified to be hosts to the exemplary Catholic organ- 
izations which were meeting in his diocese for the 
first time. The good Bishop was very much in evi- 
dence during the convention, attending not only all 
the major meetings, but many of the lesser sessions 
as well. He climaxed his unprecedented display of 
hospitality by joining the delegates at the concluding 
installation and departure ceremony, on which occa- 
sion he thanked them for coming to Little Rock, at 
the same time offering words of encouragement for 
the continuance of their apostolic endeavors. 


‘The high point of the convention was reached at the 
civic demonstration in Robinson Auditorium, Little 
Rock’s largest, on Sunday afternoon. Although the 
weather was typical for an August day in Arkansas, ap- 
proximately 800 delegates were able to enjoy the ad- 
dresses in comfort because the vast auditorium was air- 
conditioned. Placards in front of the auditorium, 
laced there weeks in advance, announced the main 
address of the afternoon: An Exposé of Communism, 
by the Most Reverend Bishop Cuthbert M. O'Gara, GP. 
Bishop O’Gara, who had been a ptisoner of the 
Chinese Communists for two years, spoke for approxi- 
mately one hour. The silence and decorum of his at- 
tentive audience resembled the attitude of a devout con- 
gregation during Holy Mass, rather than a conven- 
tion assembly in a public auditorium. The delegates 
will always remember Bishop O’Gara’s challenging 
statement: “A militant atheism can be answered only 
by an equally militant Catholicism; an absolute, crass 
materialism can be met only by a complete, solid, all- 
invigorating spirituality; dynamic hate can be stopped 
and overthtown only by dynamic love.” At the con- 
clusion of his address, the delegates rose to give Bishop 
O'Gara a prolonged standing ovation. 

The second address of the afternoon was given by 
Mr. Richard F. Hemmerlein. Before delivering his 
address, Mr. Hemmerlein read a message from His 
Eminence, Aloisius Cardinal Muench, which was ad- 
dressed to the convention through the director of the 
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Central Bureau. Cardinal Muench’s message is printed 
elsewhere in this issue of SJR. 

Mr. Hemmerlein’s address was designedly brief. 
Speaking on the apostolate of the CCU under the title, 
“The Catholic Layman, an Actor Not a Spectator, ”’ Mt. 
Hemmerlein very skillfully related his thoughts to 
the stirring message of the eminent speaker who had 
preceded him on the platform. 

During the interval between the addresses, St. Ed- 
ward’s choir, under the direction of George Sieben- 
morgen, rendered several choral numbers. 

Sunday’s festivities were brought to an inspiring con- 
clusion with the annual convention banquet in the 
hotel ballroom. The outstanding feature of the even- 
ing was an eloquent address on “America’s Rural 
Picture” by the Most Reverend Leo A. Pursley, Epis- 
copal Advisor of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference. Bishop Pursley gave a brief description 
of the structure of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference and its objectives. He also analyzed Amer- 
ica’s complex farm problem as evidenced by our 
dwindling rural population, our mounting surplus com- 
modities, and the disparity between prices paid for 
farm products and those of other commodities. He 
concluded his brilliant address thus: ‘For my part, 
I deplore the passing of the family-sized farm mostly 
for other than material reasons. I wish that the roam- 
ing, restless masses of young people in our crowded 
cities, who have far too little to do and far too much 
time in which to do it, could all be put to work on 
farms at least until they had learned to appreciate 
the beauty of God’s creation, the mystery of life, the 
value of plain living, the dignity of labor, the respon- 
sibility of serving others.” 

In the opinion of many, Sunday’s program, embrac- 
ing the Solemn Pontifical Mass and Abbot Michael’s 
sermon, the civic demonstration in the afternoon, and 
Bishop Pursley’s eloquent dinner address, was of ex- 
traordinary merit. Mr. Joseph Matt, whose active con- 
tact with the Catholic Central Union dates back to 
1898, was unequivocal in saying that Sunday’s pro- 
gram at the Little Rock convention was the best of 
any convention in his memory. The CCU, of course, 
is grateful beyond words to the members of the Hier- 
archy and to Abbot Lensing for their major contribu- 
tions to this convention. It speaks well for the prestige 
of our venerable organization that it can attract the 
ak of so many outstanding Bishops and pre- 
ates. 


Declaration of Principles 


The Catholic Central Union’s annual Declaration of 
Principles is the direct responsibility of the organiza- 
tion’s Resolutions Committee which functions at each 
convention. For more than twenty-five years the chair- 
man of this important Committee has been our great 
leader, Joseph Matt of St. Paul. Under his prudent 
and scholarly guidance, our Resolutions Committee has 
functioned exceptionally well, invariably issuing Dec- 
larations which have consistently been both timely and 
correct in their treatment of current questions. Al- 
though in his early eighties, Mr. Matt discharged the 
rather onerous responsibilities of the chairmanship of 
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our Resolutions Committee at the Little Rock conver 
tion with thoroughness and efficiency that were nothin 
short of remarkable. We have never seen Mr. Ma) 
work harder at any convention; his reserve of phys| 
cal energy is that of a man many years his junior. C 
his scholarship and intellectual attainments we need s@ 
little; in our estimation, Mr. Matt will always have t 
be regarded as one of the great Catholic lay scholars 4 
American history. 

The functioning of the Resolutions Committee i 
Little Rock was happily consistent with the general pa) 
tern of the convention: the meetings were well aj 
tended with almost all present participating in th 
discussions. ‘These discussions, at all times interestiny 
occasionally became rather spirited, indicating the cof 
troversial nature of the topics under consideration 4 
well as the lively interest of our members in these ques 
tions of moment. It has often been said that the mee 
ings of our Resolutions Committee during our annus 
conventions are actually a concentrated course in sock 
studies. This evaluation certainly applies to the se 
sions which were held in Little Rock. 

As approved by the Resolutions Committee an 
adopted by the convention in general session, the CCl 
1960 Declaration of Principles includes statements o 
the following: Our Holy Father, Federal Aid to Educe 
tion, The Welfare State, Classroom Mental Health Prec 
gramming, Christian Orientation of Thinking on Far. 
Policy, Population Planning by Government, Recogn} 
tion of Red China, Bishop Niels Stensen, Venerabl 
Bishop John Nep. Neumann, and Father Adolp 
Kolping. 


Our Central Bureau 


A general session attended by men, women an 
youth delegates on Monday night in the auditorium ¢ 
St. Edward's Church was devoted to the Central Burea 
and two of its more important immediate interests. I 
the first of three addresses scheduled for the evening 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Victor T. Suren stressed the 
tural contributions made by our social action center 
the Catholic cause in the United States and throug 
out the world. Noting that, according to the mind o 
the founders of the Central Bureau, this institutio 
was established as a “propaganda center for the dis 
semination of Christian social principles,” he urged thz 
this primary function not be subordinated to any othe 
interests or activities in which the Central Bureau 
engaged, however commendable the latter may b 
Monsignor Suren pleaded with the officers of our S$ 
Branches and affiliated societies to acquaint themsel 
thoroughly with the annual printed report of the 
tral Bureau which was distributed to all present a 
the outset of the meeting. 4 

The microfilming project, espoused jointly by 
three national groups approximately two years ago, 
discussed at some length by Dr. Nicholas Dietz 
Omaha, energetic and zealous chairman of a s 
committee in charge of this undertaking. Dr. 
repeated his appeal of a year ago that the membe 
our three organizations interest themselves in so-call 
family foundations in their respective communities. | 
Dietz very correctly considers these foundations, es 
pecially those set up by Catholics of German extt 
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pn, as plausible sources for grants-in-aid to the Cen- 
|| Bureau microfilming project. The speaker stated 
ht a comparatively modest grant of $10,000 would 
itmit the Bureau to accomplish much by way of pre- 
ving its precious documents and various publications. 
nds are also needed at the Central Bureau for binding 
yousands of periodicals which have been collected over 
2 years. 
IThe third speaker of the evening, Richard F. Hem- 
erlein of Syracuse, N.Y., discussed an endeavor which 
‘directly related to the continued existence of both the 
ttholic Central Union and the Central Bureau: So- 
hl Action Membership. As stated previously in SJR, 
ye recruitment of interested laymen as Social Action 
embers for a fee of $10.00 per year is designed as 
effort to adapt our organizational structure to the 
uanging mentality of people generally who are less 
cd less inclined to attend the meetings of our conven- 
onal parish societies. Mr. Hemmerlein did empha- 
ee, however, that the recruitment of Social Action 
members was not intended to indicate a diminishing 
terest of the CCU in the parish societies which have 
een, and still are, the bulwark of our organizational 
ructure; every possible effort will continue to be made 
further the cause of these societies. Nevertheless, 
. honest confrontation of prevailing trends forbids 
uat we take for granted the survival of the parish so- 
‘ety as it has been known. 
_A brief address by Bishop Fletcher concluded the 
peaking program, after which a social hour was 
soroughly enjoyed by the delegates. A luncheon in St. 
'dward’s Hall had preceded the meeting. 


New Officers 


Under the chairmanship of President Frank C. Git- 
mger of San Antonio, who was completing his fifth 
ear in office, the Catholic Central Union conducted 
.ve business sessions in the course of the last three days 
f the convention. At these sessions, presidents of our 
tate Branches submitted their annual reports for adop- 
on and inclusion in the convention Proceedings. Ac- 
on was also taken on the recommendations submitted 
y the Board of Trustees and the Board of Directors. 

The election of officers was held on Tuesday with the 
ollowing results: Richard F. Hemmerlein of Syracuse, 
(.Y., president; Joseph Kraus of San Antonio, first 
ice-president; Rev. Albert G. Henkes of San Antonio, 
econd vice-president; Joseph Spinnenweber of Little 
,ock, third vice-president; Mrs. A. R. Bachura of An- 
ale, Kansas, fourth ice-president; Albert A. Dobie of 
amden, Conn., general secretary; Wm. Ahillen of St. 
ouis, recording secretary; John A. Suellentrop of Col- 
ich, Kansas, treasurer; John W. Nicklas of Catasauqua, 
a., marshal. Messrs. Hemmerlein, Kraus, Spinnen- 
reber, Ahillen and Nicklas were newly elected; the 
ther officers were incumbents. 

‘As a result of the elections, the composition of the 
yard of Trustees is as follows: Edward F. Kirchen of 
al, Joseph H. Holzhauer of Wis., Joseph B. Goede- 

- of Mo., T. J. Arnold of Ark., Arthur H. Hane- 
ink of Mo. (secretary), Edwin F. Debrecht of Mo., 

d J. Grumich of Mo., James H. Zipf of Mo., and 
1 J. Meurer of Ark. Mr. Meurer replaces Mr. 
s; who was elected to the office of vice-president. 
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_ The CCU Board of Directors includes the following: 
John A. Bell of Wis., C. Joseph Lonsdorf of Pa., 
Peter Mohr of Kansas, Emil Block of Cal., Chas. Rein- 
hard of Conn., Ben Schwegmann of Texas, Wm. Hem- 
merlein of N.Y., and Frank C. Kueppers of Minn. 

Before the convention adjourned, the delegates unani- 
mously voted to confer upon Frank C. Gittinger the 
title of honorary president. Also enjoying this dis- 
tinction are John Eibeck of Pa., and Albert J. Sattler 
of N.Y. A few weeks before the convention, death 
claimed one of the CCU’s honorary presidents, J. M. 
Aretz of Minnesota. 

The concluding exercise of the convention was a 
dignified and inspiring religious service in the chapel 
of Marion Hotel: the installation of officers, departure 
service and Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 
Bishop Fletcher presided at this service and extended 
his farewell to the delegates. 

Not enough can be said in praise of Bishop Fletcher, 
the priests and the laity of his diocese who were so 
generous in expending their time, energies and resources 
to insure the success of our convention. Little Rock 
and its good people have made an indelible impression 
on the minds and the hearts of all the delegates who 
were privileged to attend our recent gathering in their 
hospitable city. Certainly Father James Foley, O.S.B., 
pastor of St. Edward’s, the host parish, and the hard- 
working general chairman of the convention, Carl 
Meurer, along with numerous associates among both 
the clergy and the laity, merit the undying gratitude 
of the CCU and the National Catholic Women’s Union. 
Thanks largely to their efforts, the Little Rock Con- 
vention must be recorded as one of great achievement, 
the fruits of which will carry over into the future. 


Our New President 


fee F. HEMMERLEIN of Syracuse, N.Y., recently 
elected president of the CCU, brings to his new 
office a thorough acquaintance with the inner workings 
of our organization and its philosophy. Mr. Hemmer- 
lein’s contact with the old Central Verein dates back 
to his youth. In fact, it was at a meeting of our New 
York State Branch that he met his wife, Martha 
Schemel. Mrs. Hemmerlein, we are told, along with 
her several sisters, was regularly brought to Central 
Verein meetings by her father. Little wonder that 
she is the counterpart in the NCWU of what her hus- 
band is in the Catholic Central Union. 

Mr. Hemmerlein served as president of the New 
York Branch of the Central Verein. His presence on 
the CCU Committee on Social Action is evidence in 
itself of the high regard in which he is held by our 
leaders. When some few years ago our organization 
decided to implement its organizational structure with 
a new type of individual membership—Social Action 
members—Mr. Hemmerlein was appointed chairman 
of this new endeavor. The fact that our New York 
State Branch has enrolled a larger number of Social 
Action members than all Branches combined, is a tribute 
to Mr. Hemmerlein, and indicates the loyalty which he 
enjoys among his associates in his own state. 

We wish our new president a very successful and 
fruitful incumbency. 
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Cardinal Muench’s Message 


Villa Salvator Mundi 
Viale Mura Gianicolensi 67 
Rome, Italy 


8 July 1960 
DEAR MONSIGNOR SUREN: 


“pe 105TH ANNUAL CONVENTION to be held in 
Little Rock, Arkansas, 5 to 10 August, 1960, prom- 
ises to be a good convention. The Catholic Union of 
Arkansas has an exceptionally fine record of collabora- 
tion with the parent organization. I sincerely wish that I 
could be present for the various meetings to be held 
in connection with the convention. 

I am profoundly grateful to the men and women of 
these respective organizations for the felicitations 
poured out on me when the news broke that our Holy 
Father, Pope John XXIII, deigned to make me a 
member of the College of Cardinals. Above all, how- 
ever, I am grateful for the prayers offered for me and 
the generosity extended to me in a most lavish manner. 
From both the men and women I received rich spiri- 
tual bouquets. The artistic manner in which they were 
ptesented brought me special pleasure. 

During the days of the convention, I shall be with 
both organizations in thought and prayer. I owe them 
much. 

It is my earnest wish that the members will be in- 
spired by the motto: “A vital and exact awareness of 
our intellectual, social and apostolic responsibilities.” 
These words of the late Pope Pius XII are in reality 
a call to leadership. Both Church and State need re- 
sponsible leaders. Our Holy Father, Pope John XXIII, 
has repeatedly, on various occasions, exhorted Catholic 
men and women, young and old, to accept the respon- 
sibilities that leadership demands if it is to be oe 
tive in its activities. Undertaken out of love for God 
and His Church, leadership is a source of genuine 
happiness. 

_ Dear Monsignor, kindly convey my cordial greetings 
to His Excellency, Bishop Fletcher, who has always 
shown a great interest in the objectives and activities 
of both the Catholic Men’s and Catholic Women’s 
Unions. 

_ Greetings, likewise, to the prelates and priests, of- 
ficers and members of both organizations who will at- 
tend the convention. = = 
_ With renewed assurance of my cc 
both organizations, and with a 
Big Sab pert 1p Yours de 

< See : te Ae i 


y continued interest in 
special blessing, I am 
jin Christ, 


“ - ¢ 
Bee RS 
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the National Catholic Rural Life Conference and h 
services as Apostolic Visitator and later as Nuncio t 
ost-war Germany. ‘The letter said in part: 

“Fulfilling particularly grave duties with equall 
great patience and carefulness, you matched the expe 
tations of this See of Peter. Because of these, you 
rare gifts of mind, and because of your labors, we cot 
ferred upon you sacred Roman purple to reward thet 
(the works) with a prize worthy of respect.” 

The Pope concluded the letter by praising Cardin 
Muench’s work on the Vatican headquarters staff, an 
by giving his apostolic blessing. 


Convention Notes 


HE FOLLOWING SEVEN MEMBERS of the Social Ac 

tion Committee were unable to attend the Littl 
Rock Convention: Msgr. A. T. Strauss, Msgr. Anthon 
Ostheimer, Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Chairman Albert 
Sattler, Joseph Gervais, John P. Pfeiffer and Walte 
Matt. Msgr. Strauss and Mr. Gervais were in Europ 
attending the International Eucharist Congress at Mun 
ich. Father Moosmann’s impaired health necessitate 
his remaining at home in Munhall, Pa. Messrs. Sat 
tler and Pfeiffer were prevented from attending : 
convention because of illness in their families, wk 
Msgr. Ostheimer and Walter Matt, editor and ass 
tant editor respectively of well-known Catholic weekl 
found it impossible to leave their desks. All < 
tees sent messages of regrets. Msgr. Strauss’ messa 
was a cablegram from Rome, where he visited Cardina 
Muench. i 


t 


One of the many commendable features of the 
Rock convention was the punctuality observed in sta 
ing all meetings. Credit for this achievement is d 
the marshall, Joseph Weber, Jr., of Little Rock. — 
far as can be recalled, Mr. Webet’s performance 
without precedent in CCU convention annals. 


fice of marshal can be an im — in the orga 
early demonstrated. 1 


ned 


zation, as Mr. Weber so 
successors to the office would do well to remem! 
itso a 


~ 


_ Veteran delegates cin at te caneanin seni 
Eibeck Pittchorat M ? 


[The attractive souvenir program featured tributes to 
: Jate Carl J. Meurer, Sr., and to Mr. and Mrs. 'T. 
fArnold. The Meurer article was a ten-page spread, 
ing the highlights of the life of this charter mem- 
i of the Catholic Union of Arkansas (founded 1890) 
1 editor of the Arkansas Echo, a German language 
rekly. The late Mr. Meurer was the father of Carl 
eurer, General Chairman of the recent convention, 
ao has faithfully maintained the Central Verein tra- 
u0n in the family. 


IThe press coverage of the national convention was 
cellent. Reporters from the daily press of Little Rock 
tre on hand every day for interviews with the organi- 
iton’s leaders and various speakers who appeared on 
> program. These interviews were often given first 
pge prominence. 


IThe performance by Miss Mary Ann Dramer, piano 
coist, at the convention banquet on Sunday night, was 
‘finitely of the classical variety. An appreciative audi- 
sce responded with liberal applause. Miss Dramer 
aa native of Little Rock and a member of St. Edward’s 
trish. 


“Thanks to the tireless and persistent efforts of Dr. 
richolas Dietz, assisted by a very competent and co- 
eerative staff of typists, the convention’s Declaration 

Principles was available on mimeographed sheets for 
se press and the delegates prior to the convention's ad- 
murnment. As a result of this splendid effort, Cath- 
ac weeklies throughout the nation carried excerpts 
wom the Declaration immediately after the convention. 


Bishop Fletcher, Life Member of CCU 


| 28 THE MONTH OF JUNE, the Central Bureau 
received a check of $100 from an anonymous 
onor who stipulated that his contribution was to pay 
1e fee for a Life Membership in the CCU on behalf 
> the Most Rev. Albert L. Fletcher, Bishop of Little 
ock and generous episcopal host to our recent 105th 
ational convention. Upon receipt of the check, the 
itector of the Central Bureau wrote to His Excellency, 
nguiring as to whether our organization might be 
onored by having him enrolled as a Life Member. 
ishop Fletcher responded to the director's communi- 
ation as follows: 

“Tn answer to your kind letter of July 1, concerning 
y willingness to accept a Life Membership in the 
atholic Central Union, let me assure you that I will 
5 very highly honored and much pleased to accept 
is membership. I hope you will have the opportunity 
express my appreciation to the anonymous friend 
ho made this membership possible.” 

‘It is certainly the Catholic Central Union which is 
onored in having the gracious Bishop of Little Rock 
rolled in a permanent association with our organi- 
ation. We are, of course, grateful to both His Ex- 
lency and the faithful donor who made this honor 
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DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


Adopted by the 105th Convention of the 
Catholic Central Union (Verein) of America 
Conducted at Little Rock, Ark., August 5-10, 1960 


In trodu ction 


The Catholic Central Union of America holds its 
105th Annual Convention during a world crisis borne of 
the global revolution in all human activities: in eco- 
nomics, politics, social and cultural standards; and in 
the region of morals and religion. The East-West con- 
flict and the premature birth of many African and Asian 
nations are only a fraction of the problem; its root 
lies in the total apostasy of the Western peoples from 
their Christian heritage, and in their total welcome of 
Liberalism, Materialism, Socialism, Naturalism and 
other philosophies based on a negation of Natural and 
Divine Law. 

Expediency has replaced Christian calculation not 
only in politics, but in all social inter-communications. 
The profession and application of faith have been di- 
vided in the same way as Church and State relations 
have, that is, that each activity is autonomous and that 
neither applies simultaneously to any one human en- 
deavor. A hopeful sign is the more meditative at- 
titude of political parties on social affairs, a semi- 
renaissance of ‘‘conservatism;’’ the reconstruction of 
society and the restoration of peace on Christian prin- 
ciples is slowly being realized as the solution to the 
world crisis. 

But political restoration is futile without individual, 
family and group reorientation to Divine Law. Msgr. 
Victor T. Suren expresses this well in his report of the 
Central Bureau activities: 

“After reminding all men, especially Catholics, that 
the Christian message is ‘an invitation to orient every 
act in accordance with the dictates of divine law,’ Pope 
John in his Christmas message of 1959 was quick to 
add: ‘Along with such a deepened understanding (of 
the Christian message) must go action. It zs utterly 
intolerable for Catholics to restrict themselves to the 
position of mere observers. They should feel clothed, 
as it were, with a mandate from on high,’ 

“The Popes in modern times seemingly never weary 
in repeating their appeal to the laity to become active 
in promoting the interests of the City of God. When 
our fatherly Pope John warns that Catholics may not 
be mere observers in this crucial era of history, he is 
merely repeating in his way what all of his illustrious 
predecessors in the See of St. Peter have been saying 
for the past one-hundred years. If ignorance of the 
prevailing world crisis is the root cause of the general 
apathy, Catholics should nevertheless be stirred by the 
repeated warnings and pleadings of our Supreme Shep- 
herds. There is more than rhetoric in the papal sum- 
mons to action; there is in them a sense of urgency... .” 


Our Holy Father 


We take this opportunity to pledge special allegiance 
to our Holy Father, Pope John XXIII, assuring him 
both of our constant prayers for him in these perilous 
times, and of our conscientious cooperation by follow- 
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ing his advice and guidance regarding the restoration 
of Christian order and peace in the world. 

We renew our pledge of loyalty and cooperation to 
our ecclesiastical superiors at home, and promise to help 
alleviate their difficult task by obedient submission to 
their mandates and wishes. 

And, finally, we rededicate ourselves and our families 
to the sacred cause of the Church in conformity with 
the program and traditions of the Catholic Central 
Union as expressed by many pronouncements in the long 
history of our organization. 


The Welfare State 


Excessive social legislation and organization, even 
though purported to advance human dignity and wel- 
fare, tends, contrariwise, to dehumanize Society in that 
it gradually robs the individuals comprising it of the 
freedom to make responsible decisions for themselves 
and, in fact, robs them of their distinctive personality 
by forcing them into anonymous collectivities in which 
slogans and mob psychology dominate their thinking 
and acting. 

This, in substance, is the warning expressed in a 
letter sent to the recent French Social Week (in Gre- 
noble, France) by His Eminence Domenico Cardinal 
Tardini, Vatican Secretary of State, writing in behalf 
of His Holiness, Pope John XXII. The letter, which 
was read at the opening session of the French Social 
Week (July 12-17), conceded that many benefits had 
accrued to society as a result of modern-day social leg- 
islaton and organization—for example, better housing, 
improved medical treatment, wider social services all 
around. 

“On the other hand,’ Cardinal Tardini warned, “‘so- 
cialization increases bureaucratic machinery beyond all 
proportion. It increases the details of the juridical 
organization of human relations in all sectors of So- 
ciety’s life and leads to methods which constitute the 
serious risk identified today with the word ‘dehumani- 
zation’. ”” 

In a word, modern man is fast losing his individual 
freedom to act for himself and to be himself, the 
Cardinal warned. “The sphere in which (modern man) 
can think alone, act on his own initiative, exercise his 
own responsibilities, or assert and enrich his personality 
is becoming excessively restricted.’ In the name of 
social progress and human betterment, Cardinal Tardini 
pointed out, modern man is increasingly ‘“‘abdicating”’ 
his personal responsibilities and freedoms. And this, 
in the Cardinal’s words, “is one of the greatest dan- 
gers of our age.” 

The Cardinal, while emphasizing the importance of 
“intermediate bodies,’ such as trade unions and the 
like, in protecting the rightful autonomy of the person 
and the family, warned with even greater emphasis 
against the dangers arising from these intermediate 
bodies becoming collectivist tyrannies. 

“But if each of these institutions (trade unions in- 
cluded) is to remain within its specific competence,” 
he declared, “‘it is indispensable that they be offered to, 
and not imposed upon the free choice of mankind. 
They must never consider themselves as ends in them- 
selves and turn their members into an instrument of 
their activity.” 
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Cardinal Tardini’s warnings, reiterating the Church 
perennial insistence on the basic principle of subsidiarit 
—i.e., leaving to the individual and to the subsidiary ¢ 
intermediate social groups that which the latter ca 
best undertake to do for themselves without risking ex 
cessive interference or meddlesome State activity—come 
at a time when the dangerously mushrooming phenor 
enon, the Welfare State, has reached unheard of pre 
portions and when leading politicians in both maje 
political parties are vying with each other even now 1 
what appears to be a common endeavor to win th 
widest support of the electorate, particularly the orgar 
ized pressure groups, by promising an infinite variety 0 
government handouts—i.e., “‘benefits’”—always, 0 
course, at the expense of the taxpayer who pays fc 
these things not only with his hard-earned dollars br 
also with increasing inroads against his freedom. 

The Cardinal’s specific reference to trade unions 
which, in his words, must be “offered to, and ne 
imposed upon, the free choice of mankind,” represen 
in our opinion one of the most incisive pronouncement 
to date on the question of compulsory unionism. 

For the moment, we shall confine ourselves to th 
Cardinal’s overall warning concerning the matter of ex 
cessive social planning and organization, and its atter. 
dant threat nowadays to dehumanize and disfranchis 
man. 

How does the so-called Welfare State bring the 
evil effects in its train? The Hon. Samuel B. Petter 
gill, former Congressman, in an address delineating it 
latent tendencies toward demoralization, says of th 
Welfare State: 

“No one can deny that the Welfare State has ben 
fitted many people. However, there is a debit side t 
the Welfare State. Rising crime rates, juvenile deli 
quency and other signs that it is helping to make a ne 
tion of parasites call for an audit. For our greate: 
asset, or loss, is character.” He notes, for example 
that “the breeding of illegitimate children has becom 
a profession” under Welfare State bureaucracy; that 1 
Philadelphia ten or more illegitimate children to on 
mother is not uncommon; that Washington, D.C., he 
more babies born out of wedlock than any other cit 
of equal population; that New York City in one yez 
had to excuse from public school 1,500 pregnant gir 
under 15 years of age, and that the “Welfare Sta 
does everything possible to keep these girls from hay 
ing any sense of shame.” 

“In the old days,” says Pettengill, “when an unma 
ried girl got pregnant, father and mother with 1 
help of the prosecuting attorney filed... charges i 
court to fix moral and financial responsibility on tl 
male parent. That was some restrain on promiscuit 
Today the burden is largely shifted to the taxpayers.” 

The question thus arises whether public morality | 
fostered when a man knows in advance that there is 
Government allowance awaiting any girl who may 
come an unwed mother. Petengill cites the testi 
of Judge Panken of New York City Domestic Rela 
court that “all you need to get tax-free incom 
$3,600 a year is to have no self-respect and ne 
a job. Drink all you like, desert your wife and ¢ 
a mistress. The Welfare Department will raise you 
income to support both. Every day in court I see ho 
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ae relief set-up is sapping the will to work, encour- 
Bing cynicism, chiseling and bare-faced immorality.” 

He cites conditions in England, where Sir Ernest 
2enn reported that in 1910 when the Welfare State was 
pout to start, one Britisher in three thousand was con- 
dicted of a grand-jury offense, whereas today in Eng- 
end there is one in 98 convictions. Moreover, in 1913, 
mere were 577 divorces in all of England and Wales; 
91947, there were 60,190. ‘No doubt,” says Pet- 
pagill, ‘some of this can be attributed to easier divorce 
wws and to the effects of two World Wars, but some 
f it must be due to the knowledge that a man can 
make off his wife when he is tired of her, knowing 
mat the taxpayers will be forced to take care of her 
ind his children.” 

But there are other signs pointing to demoralizing 
jspects of the Welfare State, including in our own 
untry. Thus, according to a study made in Illinois a 
‘sw years ago, 48% of those drawing unemployment 
ompensation had quit their jobs voluntarily to get 
vaid vacations at public expense, and this trend has 
increased since then. 

“When welfare gets into political hands in a democ- 
acy,” says Pettengill, ‘more and more promises are 
nade by candidates for office to more and more peo- 
ble, in constantly increasing amounts, over longer periods 
‘f time, and with fewer and fewer restraints.” The 
esult is that, in the name of the Nursemaid State, 
»olitical elections have become veritable auctions of the 
sublic treasury. If this trend continues, Pettengill 
yarns, ‘the loafers and cheaters will so discourage and 
»yerburden the strong and industrious that we will be 
ess and less able to care for those in genuine distress” 
‘nd our great Republic will disintegrate and rot.” 

Congressman Petengill reminds us that, in the face 
of the growing irresponsibility of the Nursemaid State, 
which now has an indebtedness of some $300 billion 
nd a dangerously devaluated dollar amounting to ap- 
sroximately 40c, we have reached a most precarious 
ituation even abstracting from the frightful menace of 
world atheistic Communism. He suggests a number of 
stactical remedies but warns of their uselessness if we 
Jo not begin to see all this ‘as fundamentally a breach 
sf the moral law.” “If the growth of the Welfare 
State is to be stopped,” he insists, “personal and group 
esponsibility for those in actual need must take up the 
slack.” He urges us not to “underrate what private 
“itizens and organizations can and must do,” particularly 
if they are taxed less than they now are by State and 
‘ederal government. In our own country, private citi- 
ens and organizations have built some 500,000 church 
uildings and hundreds of thousands of private schools, 
sminaries, colleges and hospitals. The Catholic Church 
lone supports approximately 1,000 hospitals that care 
or 12,000,000 patients. Pettengill points out that 
person-to-person charity and philanthropy are a far cry 
‘om the modern-day faceless bureaucracy and that, al- 
hough charity is said to be the underlying principle of 
Welfare State, in reality ““covetousness 1s largely the 
ivating force, not only for its benefits, but for the 
tical power that it gives to those who administer it. 
“As the Welfare State promises to care for every one 
ym the cradle to the grave, the stampede to get on 
e€ gravy train gathers speed,” he warns. ‘Thus the 
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State grows and the man shrinks. A union of fifty 
independent States is becoming a single monolithic 
State, And with what result? As Alexander Hamilton 
twice said in the Federalist Papers: ‘‘A power over a 
man’s support is a power over his will.) And Plut- 
arch, two thousand years ago, said: ‘the real destroyer 
of the liberties of the people is he who spreads among 
them bounties, donations and benefits.’ ” 

We must, therefore, according to Pettengill, increase 
our support of the great character-building private 
organizations. After all, it is the same people who are 
taxed to finance political welfare who could use that 
same money to the remotest corners of the globe by 
private effort alone, I do not despair of what men can 
do today without turning their helpless ones over to the 
politicians of the Welfare State. It is individual and 
private initiative that are needed.” 

What the Hon. Pettengill has stated here as a rem 
edial and high principled course to pursue is, in many 
respects, consonant with the Catholic Central Union’s 
traditional program of self-help and mutual self-help. 
as a basic program ot social reconstruction. It is, need- 
less to say, a program designed to offset the risk of 
“excessive socialization’’ with its consequent “dehumaai- 
zation” as warned against by Cardinal Tardini in the 
above quoted statement of policy. It is the respon- 
sibility of the Catholic Central Union, indeed, of all 
Catholics, to acquaint themselves with this program and 
endeavor by all sound means to implement and ad- 
vance its principles at every opportunity possible. 


(To be continued) 


Death of J. M. Aretz, Former 
President of the CCU 


Be OUR JOURNAL publishes only a single issue 
for the months of July and August, we are re- 
grettably late in reporting the death of J. M. Aretz 
of St. Paul, honorary president of the Catholic Cen- 
tral Union. Mr. Aretz died on July 14. Elected 
president of the CCU at the St. Paul convention in 
1944, he was forced by failing health to relinquish 
this office at the Newark convention two years later. 
He was a Life Member of our organization since 1941. 
His name has been transferred to our In Memoriam 
roll of honor at the Central Bureau. 

Mr. Aretz was born in Carver County, Minnesota, 
was a teacher in his younger years, and later served 
as deputy auditor of Carver County and as city clerk 
of Chaska. Forty years ago he became organizer of the 
Catholic Aid Association, formerly affiliated with the 
CCU. He served as president of the Association from 
1936 to 1950. 

The Wanderer of St. Paul, whose editor, Joseph 
Matt, was a lifelong friend of the deceased, paid this 
tribute to Mr. Aretz: 

“There were not many men who contributed more 
to the welfare and education of the membership of 
the Catholic Aid Association of Minnesota and the 
Minnesota Staatsverband than J. M. Aretz. He re- 
mained a loyal member of the Catholic Union even 
after the Minnesota Branch had separated from it. In 
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his younger years he was a powerful speaker, beloved 
by old and young.” 

Members of the St. Peter and St. Clemens Society, 
of which Mr. Aretz was a member, met to pray the 
Rosary for the deceased on the evening prior to his 
burial. They also attended the Mass of Requiem and 
obsequies in St. Luke’s Church, St. Paul. Burial was 
in Chaska, former residence of the family. (R.I.P.) 


Mr. and Mrs. A. i Sattler Named 
Knight and Lady of the 
Holy Sepulcher 
aN COMMUNICATION RECEIVED by Mr. Sattler early 


in July from the Eastern Lieutenancy of the 
United States, Equestrian Order of the Holy Sepulcher 
of Jerusalem, notified him that, at a duly assembled 
meeting of the Board of Counselors of the Order, he 
and his wife were nominated for enrollment as Knight 
and Lady of the Order. Their nomination was sub- 


Contributions to the CV Library 


General Library 


CAIN AD TW ACN » (ClO NeSeU gar Sie GH N= 
ERAL, Illinois, Canada, 1959, The Official Hand- 
book of Present Conditions and Recent Progress, 
Ottawa, 1959—INVESTMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION OF NEW “YORK, NSY. Wallstreet, 
20th Century, N.Y., 1960.—REV. FR. ANSELM, 
C.M.1., India, Father Kuriackos Elias Chavara (Ser- 
vant of God), St. Joseph’s Monastery, Kerala State, 
India, 1959—MRS. DOROTHY ABER- 
NETHY, Arkansas, Communism, Boston; An Ap- 
peal to All Americans to Join the Battle Against 
Communism, Boston; Questions and Answers on Com- 
munism, Boston—REV. ROBERT O’HARA, 
Pa., Chrysologus, 52 Volumes, 1861-1915—REV. 
JAMES FOLEY, Arkansas, An Elementary Cath- 
olic Catechism on the Morality of Segregation and Ra- 
cial Discrimination, Little Rock (no date)—DR. H. 
J. JUNCKERSTORFF, Missouri, Gegenwarts- 
probleme genossenschaftlicher Selbsthilfe, Germany, 
1960.—REV. H. H. REGNET, S.J., Kansas, 
Festbuch, Berlin, 1939; Jahrbuch Der Katholischen 
Auslanddeutschen 1936/37, Germany. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donation to the Central Bureau 


Miss Marie Gill, Mo., $10; St. Martin’s Society of 
Tours, Tex., $10; Louis J. Steierwald, N.Y., $2; Rt. 
Rev. George J. Hildner, Mo., $2; Miss L. Ostman, Tex., 
$28.75; John J. Manning, N.Y., $2; Alois Weimear, 
N.Y., $2; George B. Breuler, Conn., $2; Arthur H. 
Hanebrink, Mo., $2; John P. Hemmerlein, N.Y., $2; 
John Carnowski, N.Y., $2; Paul Carnowski, N.Y., $2; 
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sequently sent to the Secretary of State at the Vatica : 
in the Division of the Cypher, where it was confirmed 
The Papal Honors will be conferred at a Solemn Inj 
vestiture ceremony by His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Spellman in St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y., on Saturday 
morning, September 10. 

Mr. Sattler has distinguished himself in various pos} 
itions of Catholic lay leadership. He served as presi} 
dent of the Catholic Central Union from 1946 to 1955] 
At present he is honorary president of our nationa 
organization and chairman of its important Committee 
on Social Action. While president of the CCU, Mr 
Sattler was elected president of the National Counci 
of Catholic Men, which office he held for three terms 
In 1956 he was sent by the Council on a very impor 
tant mission to Europe, an assignment which brought 
him behind the Iron Curtain. Co-incidentally, it was 
during Mr. Sattler’s brief sojourn in Europe that the 
Hungarian revolt erupted. 

To Sir Knight and Lady Sattler we tender our heart 
felt congratulations and esteem. The Papal Honors and 
the high recognition therein implied are richly deserved 


Louis J. Schoenstein, Cal., $5; Mr. Fred B. McKeon 
N.Y., $7; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Eckl, N.Y., $2; Mr. James 
E. O’Toole, N.Y., $2; Mr. James H. Zipf, Mo., $2;' Rt 
Rev. Msgr. A. Wempe, Mo., $2; Omer J. Dames, Mo. 
$2; Bernard G. Weis, N.Y., $2; Total, August 2, 1960; 
$90.75. 

Chaplain’s Aid 


St. Francis de Sales Ben. Soc., Mo., $3.86; St. Fran- 
cis de Sales Ben. Soc., Mo., $2.22; Total, August 2, 1960 
$5.58. 


Catholic Mission 


Herman J. Kohnen, Mo., $5; Mr. and Mrs. Steve Re 
Cal., $10; Mrs. Louis Tschoepe, Tex., $5; Raymond P 
Sickler, N.J., $5; Henry W. Manske, IIl., $25; C.W.U. 
of New York, Inc., $150; C.W.U. of New York, Ince. 
$10; C.W.U. of New York, Inc., $105; Natl. Catholia 
Womens Union, $2; St. Louis, St. Louis Co. Dist 
League, $3.55; Lydia M. Freymuth, Mo., $4; Catholic 
Mission Aid Soc., Pa., $18; Gertrude S. Wollschlager 
Conn., $20; Philip Kleba, Mo., $101; Mrs. Wm. H. Sie 
fen, Conn., $2; St. Johns Unit, Villa Ridge, Mo., $10 
Conn. Br. C.C.U. of A., $116.09; Frank C. Gittinger, 
Tex., $25; St. Mary’s Hospital, Wis., $100; Holy Trin 
ity Miss. Circle, Mass., $1; Geyer Trust Fund, $25.49 
Meissen Trust Fund, $4.24; Osnabrueck Tr. Fund, 
$4.24; N. N. Mission Fund, $65; M & T Mission Fund 
$21.25; Mrs. Richard E. Holl, Cal., $30; Miss Alice M! 
M. Phaneuf, N.H., $5; Marcus Strunk, Kans., $10; Mrs 
Anna McConnell, N.Y., $12; N. N. Mission Fund, $40 
Total, August 2, 1960: $738.86. ; 


3 Microfilming 

C.W.U. of New York, Inc., $25; St. Elizabeth Gu 
of New York City, $100; Total, August 2, 1960: $125 
~ St. Elizabeth Day Nursery « i 


From Children Attending, $2,061.02; Net Pro 
Card Party, $2000; Emergency United Fund “atl 
$3,175.37; United Fund, $1,980.00; Nationwide S 
a Rene 3; ae ne Te Co., $27.00; Don 

oard Members ; U.S. Milk Program, $38.46, 
August 2, 1960: $9,314.73. ge 


Christmas Appeal 2 ° 
St. Joseph Society, N.D., $10.00 * 


— 


